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Modernistic  Trends  in  Forestry 

By  W.  E.  MONTGOMERY 

Former  Chief.  Division  of  Forest  Management.  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 


IN  RECENT  years,  many  changes  have  been 
witnessed.  Beliefs  and  ideas  concerning  van- 
ous  matters  which  had  apparently  stood  the 
test  of  time  have  been  altered.  New  schools  of 
thought,  which  are  described  offtimes  by  the 
general  term  "modernistic''  have  arisen  in  art, 
architecture,  literature  and  numerous  other  phases 
of  human  endeavor.  Whether  we  personally  giwe 
these  innovations  our  approval  or  not  is  probably . 
immaterial  and  of  no  great  consequence.  The 
fact  of  their  existence  continues  just  the  same. 

And  so,  too,  forestry  has  had  its  modernistic 
trend.     The  trees  continue  to  grow  just  as  they 
did  more  than  a  century  ago,  when  Hartig,  Von 
Cotta,  Heyer,  Hundeshagen  and  others  of  the 
immortals  of  forestry  were  proclaiming  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  beheved  that  practical 
scientific  forestry  should  be  based.     Fifty  years 
ago  when    this   organization,    the   Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,   was  but   an   idea  in   the 
mmds  of  a  few  of  our  early  ardent  conservation- 
ists, forty-five  years  ago  when  Dr.  Joseph  Trim- 
ble Rothrock,  the  Father  of  Forestry  in  this  old 
Keystone  State,  was  delivering  the  Michaux  Lec- 
tures on  Forestry,  forty  years  ago  when  the  foun- 
dation stones  were  being  laid  upon  which  has 
since  been  erected  the  foremost  State  Forestry 
Service  in  the  nation,  two  and  only  two  argu- 
ments were  really  stressed  as  reasons  for  the  con- 
servation and  perpetuation  of  our  forest  resources, 
namely,  the  prevention  of  a  timber  famine,  and 
the  protection  of  our  watersheds.     It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  protection  of  forest  land  in  Europe, 
the  idea  of  preserving  them  as  hunting  grounds 


for  the  nobility  was  paramount.  It  is  also  true 
that  Dr.  Rothrock  frequently  referred  to  the 
value  of  the  forests  from  a  standpoint  of  health, 
and  that  when  he  became  Commissioner  of  For- 
estry,  he  started  on  the  Mont  Alto  Reservation, 
a  camp  at  which  a  dread  disease  might  be  com' 
batted— a  camp  that  has  since  developed  into  one 
of  those  splendid  sanatoria  to  which  we  all,  as 
Pennsylvanians,  ban  point  with  justifiable  pride. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  even  that  far-sighted 
man,  endowed  as  he  was  with  almost  prophetic 
vision,  would  have  been  surprised  at  the  change 
of  styles  in  forestry  such  as  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  last  few  years. 

To  a  certain  degree,  a  large  part  of  the  public 
realize  the  need  for  increased  timber  supj^cs,  the 
desirabihty  of  having  such  supplies  near  at  hand, 
the  indispensable  character  of  the  products  of  the 
forests.  To  a  somewhat  greater  degree,  particu' 
lariy  as  a  result  of  propaganda  concerning  the 
cause  of  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  else- 
where, the  relationship  of  forests  and  waters  is 
recognized;  the  need  of  forests  in  the  prevention 
of  flood  and  freshet  and  of  resulting  erosion  has 
caught  the  popular  fancy.  More  recently,  the 
great  dust  storms  of  the  west  and  the  proposed 
shelterbelt  area  have  again  focused  public  atten- 
tion upon  the  economic  value  of  forests. 

But  in  an  ever-increasing  measure,  people  in 
general,  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens,  have  be- 
come conscious  of  our  woodlands,  and  more  par- 
ticularly our  State  Forests,  not  as  a  source  of 
needed  supplies  nor  as  an  important  agent  in  the 
regulation  and  purification  of  our  streams,  but 
rather  as  a  place  for  carefree  pleasure  and  en- 
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joyment.  As  an  example  of  the  tremendous 
growth  in  the  use  of  the  State  Forests  for  recrea- 
tion, let  me  cite  my  experiences  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State  in  a  District  of  which  I  was  in 
charge  for  several  years  prior  to  the  World  War. 
During  that  period,  several  permanent  camp  sites 
were  established,  eighteen  or  twenty  parties  of 
deer 'hunters  camped  there  during  the  deer  sea- 
son;  the  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton  Hving  in  the 
vicinity  used  to  fish  the  mountain  streams  and 
occasionally  an  enthusiast  from  Bellefonte  or 
Lewistown  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  away,  would 
come  to  indulge  in  the  piscatorial  art;  hunters 
of  small  game  usually  stayed  on  the  first  two 
mountains  and  seldom  reached  the  hinterland;  a 
dozen  or  so  picnic  parties  would  partake  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  State  Reserve;  lone  trappers 
and  parties  of  berry  pickers  in  season  were  pres- 
ent,  the  latter  unfortunately  often  leaving  fire  in 
their  wake. 

Times  have  changed.  Dozens  of  cabins  now 
grace  the  permanent  camp  sites  of  that  district; 
the  list  of  hunting  camps  fills  half  a  column  in 
the  local  newspapers  when  the  kill  of  deer  is 
reported;  fishermen  from  the  far  corners  of  the 
State  whip  the  streams;  at  each  of  the  several 
little  recreational  areas  that  have  been  established, 
there  will  be  found  on  a  favorable  week-end, 
more  people  than  in  former  years  visited  the 
forest  in  the  course  of  an  entire  summer.  This 
same  condition,  this  trend  toward  the  use  of  the 
forest  for  recreation,  is  no  place  better  exempli- 
fied  than  right  here  in  the  Poconos,  where  cater- 
ing to  the  tourist  and  the  pleasure-seeker  has 
developed  into  a  business  of  tremendous  propor- 
tions. 

What  does  this  all  mean  to  the  forester  and 
to  forestry-  Some  in  their  zeal  for  recreation 
claim  that  it  means  the  passing  of  forestry  as  we 
have  previously  known  it,  that  henceforth  the 
use  of  the  forest  for  the  production  of  lumber 
and  various  forest  by-products  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  use  of  the  forest  for  recreation,  that 
all  forest  improvements  of  every  nature  must  be 
conceived  and  accomplished  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  forest  more  acceptable 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  recreationist.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  management 
of  woodlands  for  the  old-style  forestry  purposes  is 
incompatible  with  the  use  of  such  areas  for  recre^ 
ation,   that  foresters  must  forget  all  they  ever 
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learned  and  be  educated  anew  or  pass  out  of  the 
picture  entirely. 

Is  that  true?  Is  such  a  position  basically  and 
fundamentally  sound?  I  could  hardly  have  spent 
a  number  of  years  in  charge  of  the  recreational 
work  on  our  State  Forests  and  a  much  longer 
period  in  active  contact  with  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  great  State  Parks  of  Penn* 
sylvania,  without  becoming  imbued  with  the  idea 
of  the  importance  of  recreation.  And  today  in 
keeping  with  that  experience,  I  sometimes  feel  a 
greater  interest  in  recreational  activities  than  in 
the  purely  technical  phases  of  forestry  to  which 
my  endeavors  have  more  recently  been  restricted. 
Personally,  the  two  types  of  work  seem  to  me  to 
be  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  be  co-ordi- 
nated easily,  and  I  can  think  of  no  reason  what- 
ever why  recreational  forestry  cannot  go  har- 
moniously and  hand-in-hand  with  forest  practice 
designed  to  grow  the  various  woodland  products 
that  are  so  necessary  for  human  existence. 

With  the  increased  use  of  the  State  Forests  for 
out- door  recreation,  numerous  problems  have 
arisen.  In  certain  sections  of  the  central  part  of 
the  State,  quite  a  few  protests  have  been  received 
from  hunters  concerning  the  work  being  done  by 
the  CCC  camps.  Too  many  roads  have  been 
built  into  regions  heretofore  relatively  inaccessi- 
ble, opening  them  up  to  automobile  trafilc.  Road- 
side cleanup  intended  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard 
has  been  detrimental  to  game  and  will  result  in 
a  greater  kill  and  subsequent  rapid  decrease  of 
game.  Improvement  cuttings  have  destroyed  the 
homes  of  game  through  the  removal  of  old,  hol- 
low and  decrepit  trees.  Trails  are  so  close  to- 
gether now  that  wild  animals  really  have  no  hid- 
ing places.  Such  are  the  cries  that  have  arisen 
in  a  number  of  localities  from  oflicials  of  game 
organizations.  Although  these  protests  may  not 
always  protray  accurately  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  of  members  of  such  organizations,  yet 
cognizance  must  be  given  to  them. 

What  is  the  answer?  Must  forest  improve- 
ments deemed  necessary  by  those  trained  and 
practiced  in  the  management  and  protection  of 
forest  lands,  be  cast  aside  and  left  undone?  Or 
shall  the  department  openly  defy  the  malcontents 
and  rest  its  case  on  the  need  of  roads  and  trails 
for  fire  suppression,  the  desirability  of  roadside 
clean-up  for  fire  prevention,  the  advisability  or 
Continued  on  Page  Fifteen 
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Erosion  in  the  Adirondacks 

*J.  S.  APPERSON,  President 
The  Forest  Preserve  Association  of  Hew  York  State  i 


OUR  civic  pride  in  New  York  State  is  often 
stimulated  by  statements  that  we  are  ahead 
of  other  states  in  conservation,  and  many 
creditable  things  have  been  done  in  our  State, 
but  when  we  compare  our  accomplishments  with 
our  losses  we  wonder  how  we  could  be  so  well 
satisfied. 

During  a  period  of  30  years,  we  have  burned 
over  one  and  a  half  million  acres  and  planted 
less  than  a  half  million  acres.  Many  of  our  dis- 
astrous fires  have  swept  the  high  peak  regions  at 
the  sources  of  our  rivers,  consuming  soil  down 
to  bare  rock  in  many  places,  making  reforesta- 
tion impossible  and  the  time  of  recovery  hundreds 
of  years  off. 

It  is  more  generally  understood  now  that  pre- 
serving the  lands  effecting  our  water  sources  is 
of  first  importance  since  we  cannot  import  water 
for  our  streams  and  lakes  and  municipal  needs, 
but  we  can  import  and  do  now  receive,  a  large 
per  cent  of  our  farm  products  from  sources  out- 
side of  our  State. 

Recent  official  figures  also  show  that  5,800,000 
acres  of  land  in  New  York  State,  once  fertile 
and  productive,  are  now  classed  as  abandoned, 
sub-marginal  or  non-productive  in  38  counties. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  factors  influenc- 
ing these  conditions,  soil  erosion  and  soil  exhaus- 
tion are  outstanding  since  they  were  avoidable. 
Ways  to  prevent  both  are  now  being  made  clear 
to  the  land  owner  by  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Federal    Soil    Erosion    Department.      Why   this 
important  educational  work  has  not  been  done 
before  is  a  pertinent  question  since  good  and  bad 
practice  in  land  utilization  for  both  agricultural 
and  forestry  have  been  known  for  many  years. 
Unlike   all   other   states.    New   York   has   at- 
tempted  to  protect    its   thinly   clad   precipitous 
lands  on  the  upper  watersheds  of  its  rivers  with 
a   provision   in   its   Constitution   requiring   that 
such  wild  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  be  for- 
ever  kept  as  wild   forest  lands.     This  form  of 

*This  is  a  summary  of  the  ta]\  with  motion  pictures 
given  at  the  annual  meeting. 
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utilization  is  found  to  fulfill  the  highest  multiple 
purposes  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  that  is,  the 
preservation  of  water  sources,  the  protection  of 
cover  for  wild  life  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
wild  forest  recreation  area  for  its  large  indoor 
population  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  these 
important  resources  for  posterity.  This  is  vital 
utilization  through  forest  preservation  as  con- 
trasted  with  another  form  of  utilization,  namely, 
tree  cutting  for  consumption. 

This  important  difference  in  forestry  princi- 
ples was  recognized  63  years  ago  in  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  New  York 
State  Parks.  Unfortunately,  this  protection  only 
applies  to  lands  owned  by  the  State  in  the  Adi- 
rondack and  Catskill  Mountain  regions  and  does 
not  affect  the  flood  waters  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Allegheny  Rivers  and  only  slightly  the  Dela- 
ware rising  in  our  State,  but  flowing  through 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Had  the  soil  holding  forests  on  the  more  pre- 
cipitous slopes  on  the  watershed  of  these  streams 
been  retained,  the  damage  from  floods,  cost  of 
dredging  and  inconvenience  to  navigation  would 
no  doubt  have  been  relatively  small  and  our 
neighbors,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  would 
have  been  greatly  benefited.  A  large  number  of 
trees  are  now  being  planted  on  the  upper  water- 
shed of  these  inter-state  streams,  but  when  trans- 
lated into  acres  and  compared  to  the  area  need- 
ing reforestation,  the  per  cent  is  pathetically 
small. 

Data  indicates  that  if  New  York  State  should 
direct  her  entire  tree  nursery  output  to  protect- 
ing water  sources  more  directly  concerning  her 
people,  such  as  the  streams  that  rise  and  flow 
through  her  own  State,  she  would  be  unequal  to 
the  task. 

It  seems  obvious  if  we  hope  properly  to  pro- 
tect all  of  our  water  sources  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  more  generous  Federal  aid  is  neces- 
sary and  a  logical  division  of  future  land  protec- 
tion by  reforestation  in  New  York  State  would 
Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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Municipal  Forests 

In  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  it  was  found  that  there  are 
approximately  15,169  acres  in  municipal  forests 
in  Pennsylvania. 

This  area  is  scattered  among  twentyfive  or 
thirty  political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  and  has 
been  acquired  largely  in  connection  with  the  dc' 
velopment  of  watersheds  and  water  basins  by 
municipal  and  county  governments. 

The  largest  municipal  forest  is  owned  by  the 
City  of  Bradford  and  consists  of  7,200  acres.  The 
second  largest  of  5,000  acres  is  owned  by  Lock 
Haven.  The  third  is  of  2,000  acres  owned  by 
the  county  of  Allegheny.  The  fourth  consists  of 
1,132  acres,  owned  by  the  borough  of  Mount 
Union,  and  the  fifth  of  967  acres  is  owned  by  the 
City  of  Hanover. 

Coudersport  in  Potter  County  also  has  a  munic' 
ipal  forest  of  100  acres,  established  in  1922,  and 
Emlenton  in  Venango  County  has  an  85  acre 
forest,  estabhshed  in  1926. 

Both  of  the  latter  forests  were  acquired  by 
Coudersport  and  Emlenton  under  the  Act  of 
1909,  which  was  passed  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  forests  patterned  after  the  revenue  yield' 
ing  German  Forests^ 

A  later  measure,  passed  in  1933,  also  provided 
that  a  county  may  keep  and  administer  as  county 
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forests,  lands  that  have  reverted  to  it  on  account 
of  unpaid  taxes.  The  county  is  also  privileged 
under  the  recent  Auxiliary  Forest  Reserve  meas' 
ure,  to  turn  such  lands  over  to  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  has 
always  encouraged  and  favored  such  legislation 
which  induces  the  development  of  municipal 
watersheds.  Reforestation  methods  of  this  type 
prevent  erosion  and  insure  pure  water  supply  for 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 


Under  the  Mistletoe 

Around  a  little  branch  of  mistletoe  revolves 
what  is  probably  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
America's  romantic  traditions.  As  all  know,  the 
young  miss  who  inadvertently  strolls  beneath  a 
branch  of  mistletoe,  which  is  usually  found  hang' 
ing  in  every  home  during  the  Christmas  season, 
is  quite  likely  to  find  herself  besieged  with  young 
men  anxious  to  bestow  the  traditional  kiss,  "under 
the  mistletoe.'' 

The  mistletoe  legend  originated  many  years 
ago,  when,  according  to  an  old  Scandinavian  leg' 
end,  it  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  Balder, 
the  son  of  Odin,  and  the  God  of  Eloquence  and 
Poetry.  Having  informed  his  mother,  Friga,  that 
a  dream  had  warned  him  of  his  imminent  death 
she  invoked  all  the  powers  of  earth — fire,  air, 
earth  and  water  (including  all  animals  and 
plants) — to  come  to  his  rescue.  In  the  combats 
of  the  gods,  therefore,  he  found  himself 
uninjured. 

But  Loake,  his  deadly  enemy,  was  determined 
to  discover  the  secret  of  his  invulnerability  and 
by  judiciously  flattering  Friga,  and  praising  the 
prowess  of  her  son,  obtained  from  her  the  rea' 
son.  But  she  foolishly  told  him,  there  was  one 
feeble  little  shoot  she  had  not  thought  it  neccs' 
sary  to  invoke — the  mistletoe. 

The  treacherous  Loake  immediately  procured 
a  branch  of  the  mistletoe,  and  entering  the  assem' 
bly  of  gods  presented  an  arrow  made  from  it  to 
blind  Heda,  with  the  words — "Balder  is  before 
thee,  Shoot!"  He  shot  and  Balder  fell,  pierced 
and  slain. 

And  countless  thousands  have  since  been 
"slain''  and  will  be  slain  for  ages  to  come  with 
"darts"  from  "mistletoe  bough.'' 
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The  Annual  Meeting 

MR.  SMEDLEY  RETIRES  AS  PRESIDENT 


THE  Annual  Winter  Meeting  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania  Forestry  Association  was  held  on 
January  25,  in  the  Crystal  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Adelphia.  Despite  the  severe  weather 
some  fiftytwo  members  and  guests  were  in  at- 
tendance. After  enjoying  a  palatable  lunch,  the 
meetmg  was  called  to  order  and  President  Smed- 
ley  read  a  very  interesting  review  of  matters  per- 
taining  to  forestry  during  the  year  1935.  This 
paper  will  be  found  published  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  Forest  Leaves. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  particularly  pleasing 
since  it  showed  that  financially  the  Association  is 
in  a  much  healthier  condition  than  on  January, 
1935.  Receipts  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$3,905.37,  while  the  disbursements  totaled 
$3,786.77,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $118.60. 
The  principal  account  contains  securities  totaling 
$16,949.04.* 

The  secretary  reported  that  119  new  annual 
members  were  elected  during  the  year  1935,  8 
club  memberships,  1  contributing  member,  and 
2  life  members.    This  is  a  gratifying  increase. 

A  report  was  received  from  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  in  November,  1935,  to 
consider  revision  of  the  bylaws.     The  bylaws 
had  not  been  revised  for  40  years.     A  few  im- 
portant changes  were  made,  principal  ones  being 
the   reclassification   of   memberships.      We   now 
have  the  following  membership  classes:    Annual 
Member,     $3.00;    Sustaining    Member,    $10.00; 
Contributing  Member,  $20.00.     If  this  $20.00  is 
paid  annually  for  five  consecutive  years  such  a 
member  automatically   becomes  a   life  member 
The  life  membership  fee  is  $100.     In  addition  to 
these,  there  was  established  a  club  membership 
opened    to   all    organizations   and    clubs   in    the 
State,   such   as   garden   clubs,   civic   associations, 
women's  clubs,  and  etc.    This  fee  is  $5.00  a  year 
and  entitles  the  club  to  two  representatives  for 
membership  in  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation.    The  club  also  receives  two  copies  of 
Forest  Leaves.     A  perpetual  club  membership 
was  also  established,  which  upon  payment  of  a 
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fee  of  $250  entitles  that  club,  society  or  institu^ 
tion  to  permanent  membership  in  this  Associatife. 
There  is  also  established  in  the  new  bylaws  an 
Executive  Board  composed  of  the  ofiicers  of  the 
Association  and  six  additional  members  chosen 
from  the  Council  at  the  annual  meeting.  The 
Executive  Board  shall  hereafter  perform  the  du- 
ties formerly  devolving  upon  the  Council. 

Und^r  the  new  by-laws,  the  duties  of  the 
Council  are  restated  as  follows:  ^The  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  under  obligation  to 
acquaint  the  Association  with  any  facts  pertinent 
to  the  objects  of  the  Association  in  their  respec- 
tive localities  and  reciprocally  to  inform  by  all 
proper  means  the  people  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Association, 
and  to  solicit  their  membership.''  The  Council' 
shall  hold  two  regular  meetings  a  year  at  the 
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time  and  place  designated  for  the  annual  sum' 
mer  and  winter  meetings  of  the  Association. 

It  is  felt  that  these  changes  will  aid  in  develop- 
ing the  Association  more  rapidly  and  in  general 
will  make  it  function  more  effectively.  These 
changes  were  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  and  were  unanimously 
approved. 

The  following  list  of  officers  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Board  and  Council  were  elected  by 
unanimous  ballot  after  being  submitted  by  the 
Nominating  Committee  composed  of  Frank  B. 
Foster,  chairman,  Edwai;-d  Woolman,  and  E.  F. 
Brouse : 

President  Emeritus — Dr.   Henry  S.   Drinker 
Honorary  President — Samuel  L.  Smedley 

President — H.  Gleason  Mattoon 

Honorary  ViccPresident — R.  S.  Conklin 

Vice-Presidents 

W.  B.  McCaleb  Dr.  E.  E.  Wildman 

E.  C.  M.  Richards  Francis  R.  Cope,  Jr. 

Edward  Woolman 
Treasurer — Roy  A.  Wright,  C.  P.  A. 
Secretary— "W .  B.  McCaleb 
Assistant  Secretary — Miss  C.  Burlingame 
Executive  Board 
All  of  the  Officers 
Frank  B.  Foster 
Eli  Kirk  Price,  III 
E.  F.  Brouse 
Reginald  D.  Forbes 
Charles  M.  B.  Cadwalader 
Francis  R.  Taylor 
County  Council 

Allegheny     Frank  J.  Lanahan 

Thomas  Liggett 

Ber\s    Dr.  George  B.  Weinrich 

Blair     W.  B.  Silliman 

Bradford     Miss   Margaret   S.   Maurice 

Buc?^s    Mrs.  Irvin  M.  James 

David  Burpee 
Helen  H.  Ely 

Cambria P.   L.   Carpenter 

Cameron     Josiah  Howard 

Carbon   A.  C.  Neumuller 

Centre     Arthur  C.  Mclntyrc 

Prof.  J.  S.  Ferguson 

Chester     Robert  G.  Kay 

Albert  L.  Baily,  Jr. 
Frank  B.  Foster 
E.  C.  M.  Richards 
Arthur  E.  Hutchinson 
Robert  C.  Liggett 
Mrs.  Paul  Lewis 

Clearfield    W.  F.  Dague 

Clinton     Charles  Hogeland 

Cumberland    W.  Card  Conklin 

Dauphin     Tames  McCormick,   Jr. 

J.  Horace  McFarland 
George  H.  Wirt 
Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Wells 

Delaware    Ellwood   B.    Chapman 

Herman  Cope 
John  K.  Harper 
Delaware    Edwin  A.  Hoopes 
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Dr.  J.  C.  Starbuck 
Grahame  Wood 

Erie     Miss  Dorothea  Conrad 

George  S.  Ray,  M.D. 

Fran\lin    George  S.  Perry 

John  R.  Williams 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Ziegler 

Huntingdon    Mrs.  J.  C.  Blair 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Taylor 

Indiana     Hon.  Joseph  O.  Clark 

Jefferson    W.  N.   Conrad 

Lac\awanna     Mrs.  J.  Benj.  Dimmick 

Hon.  L.  H.  Watres 

Lancaster    Miss  Mildred  M.  Jones 

Lebanon    William  C.  Freeman 

Lehigh    Mrs.  John  A.  Frick 

Luzerne    Cornelius  B.  Kunkle  * 

William  R.  Ricketts 
Samuel   D.  Warriner         • 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Young 

Lycoming    Henry  E.  Kirk 

Mercer    George  Rettig 

Mifflin    F.  W.  Culbertson 

Monroe J.  A.  Seguine 

Montgomery     Mrs.  Albert  C.  Barnes 

E.  F.   Brouse 
Fred  J.  Doolittle 
H.  Horace  Grigg 
Francis  R.  Taylor 
^  Philip  A.  Livingston 

Charles  M.   B.   Cadwalader 

Horthampton    Prof.  R.  W.  Hall 

l^orthumberland     Charles  Steele 

Perry     Benjamin  D.  McPherson 

Philadelphia Samuel   N.   Qaxter 

Grover  C.   Ladner 
Eli  Kirk  Price,  III 
? :  Dr.  Rodney  H.  True 

Albert  B.   Weimer 
Edward   E.   Wildman 
Reginald  D.  Forbes 

Pike    Hon.  GifFord  Pinchot 

Schuylkill   A.    C.    Silvius 

Somerset     V.  M.  Bearer 

Susquehanna    Dr.  Frederic  Brush 

Union     Raymond  B.  Winter 

Warren     Warren  W.  Beaty 

Wayne    . : Hon.  Alonzo  Searle 

ror\     Edgar  P.  Kable 

Honorable  E.  S.  Brooks 
Following  the  business  meeting,  a  very  inter' 

esting  and  instructive  talk  was  given  by  Mr.  J. 

S.  Apperson,  president  of  The  Forest  Preserve 

Association  of  New  York  State.    The  title  of  the 

talk   was    ''Man-made    Erosion    in    the    Adiron' 

dacks.''    His  words  were  supplemented  by  unusu' 

ally  fine  motion  pictures,  which  had  been  taken 

by  Mr.  Apperson,  showing  the  results  of  unwise 

logging    and    inefficient    management    of    forest 

lands.     Particularly  impressive  were  the  pictures 

showing  the   start   and   development  of  erosion 

after  timber  had  been  cut  off  precipitous  slopes. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  members 

present  that  the  talk  was  unusually  well  presented 

and  of  great  merit. 
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Protection  Through  Prosecution 


By  GEORGE  H.  WIRT 

Chief  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Protection 


FORESTS  in  Pennsylvania  constitute  a  con- 
siderable  amount  of  property  and  as  such 
belong  to  very  many  individual  owners 
Forest  property  and  individual  rights  in  forest 
property  are  protected  by  the  law  of  the  land 
just  as  much  as  any  other  property.  If  forest 
property  is  trespassed  upon  or  the  rights  of  the 
owner  of  forest  property  are  encroached  upon 
the  police  power  of  the  Commonwealth  may  be 
invoked  and  the  courts  used  in  sustaining  one^s 
constitutional  rights. 

There  is  also  available  to  the   forest   owner 
whatever  satisfaction  he  may  be  able  to  get  from 
the  ancient  but  somewhat  faded  idea  that  the 
Commonwealth  which  he  helps  to  maintain  by 
his  presence,  industry  and  taxes  assumes  that  the 
violation  of  a  law  of  the  General  Assembly  is  an 
offense  against   the   Commonwealth   itself,    and 
that  the  Commonwealth  will  protect  itself  and  at 
the  same  time  punish  those  who  violate  its  laws. 
"Liberty  through  law"  is  a  fundamental  slogan. 
In  addition  to  the  above  principles,  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  established  as  a 
part  of  its  policy  the  recognition  of  forest  prop- 
erty as  a  natural  resource  of  considerable  impor- 
tance  regardless  of  ownership.     We  must  have 
forests  perpetuated,  therefore  they  must  be  pro- 
tected and  the  forest  crop  well  managed. 

Certainly  where  these  three  ideas  are  well  es- 
tablished neither  forest  property  nor  forest  laws 
will  be  violated.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in 
Pennsylvania  these  ideas  are  established  and  for- 
ests and  forest  laws  are  violated.  Of  course, 
there  are  plenty  of  reasons,  excuses  and  explana- 
tions for  this  inconsistency  and  they  cover  a  wide 
range  of  human  nature. 

Individual  owners  of  forest  property  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  their  own  property  to 
themselves  or  to  the  community  in  which  they 
"ve.  The  community  neither  as  individuals  nor 
as  a  group  have  recognized  the  value  of  a  piece  of 
fore^  property  to  them  individually  or  as  a  com- 
inunity.  Or  with  trees  everywhere  about  and  no 
one   tree  of  very  much  value,   everybody  who 
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wanted  a  tree  or  part  of  a  tree  could  go  anywhere 
on  anyone's  property  and  take  what  he  wanted. 
It  was  not  trespass  nor  stealing.     It  was  just 
custom.     But  it  all  led  to  the  idea  of  the  value- 
lessness  of  the  forest  as  a  whole.    The  values  of  a 
forest  to  a  community  are  so  vague  and  intangible 
that  only  a  very  few  can  grasp  the  notion.  With 
more  than  half  of  the  area  of  the  State  covered 
with  forest  growth  "famiHarity  breeds  contempt.*' 
Lack  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  these  forest 
areas  and  the  growth  upon  them  leads  many  who 
do    think    occasionally    to    wrong    conclusions, 
either  that  there  are  now  too  many  forests  or 
that  the  forest  areas  are  worthless.     After  all 
only  a  few  of  the  many  educated  people  in  a 
Commonwealth  do  any  thinking  about  anything 
else   than   their   own   immediate   affairs.      Even 
then  they  miss  some  things  that  concern  them 
vitally. 

Then  of  course  there  is  the  prevalent  attitude 
of  our  people  toward  law  enforcement.  The 
community  is  not  interested  in  protecting  itself 
and  punishing  its  offenders.  It  is  more  important 
to  see  to  it  that  no  one  is  punished  unjustly. 
The  officer  of  the  law  must  not  be  too  active  in 
law  enforcement  or  his  cases  will  be  thrown  out 
of  court.  Those  who  are  elected  of  course  will 
lose  votes  for  the  next  term  if  they  are  too  active 
or  not  careful  as  to  the  cases  handled. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  which  arises  from 
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Courtesy  Penna.  Dept.  of  Forests  and  Waters 
^''Owners  do  not  Appreciate  the  Value'' 


a  nice  distinction  of  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
the  facts  and  conditions  surrounding  those  rights. 
As  for  example,  it  is  admitted  that  one  has  a  per' 
feet  right  to  burn  what  he  considers  worthless 
on  his  own  property  and  one  proceeds  to  do  so. 
The  wind  blows  sparks  from  his  fire  to  his  neigh' 
bor's  valuable  property  and  a  fire  is  started  there. 
Of  course,  the  first  party  did  not  intend  to  burn 
the  property  of  his  neighbor.  He  did  not  set  fire 
to  his  neighbor's  property.  It  was  the  wind  that 
carried  the  spark.  Nevertheless  the  General  As- 
sembly of  this  Commonwealth  has  repeatedly 
said  that  forest  growth  is  a  natural  resource  which 
is  fundamental  to  continued  welfare.  It  has  re- 
peatedly  said  that  its  citizens  have  the  right  to 
own  property  and  to  have  some  protection  by 
reason  of  which  that  property  will  not  be  taken 
away  from  the  owner  by  a  fellow  citizen,  and  it 
has  repeatedly  said  that  one  must  not  take  an' 
other's  property  without  his  consent  by  permit' 
ting  fire  to  escape  from  his  control.  But  die  atti' 
tude  of  many  people  with  respect  to  this  situa- 
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tion  is  represented  by  a  reported  statement  of  a 
judge  to  a  jury  in  such  a  case  wherein  he  directed 
the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  '*not  guilty''  be 
cause  he  considered  the  law  an  unjust  one. 

For  the  criminal  who  deliberately  sets  fire  into 
forest  property  there  should  be  no  more  sym' 
pathy  or  leniency  than  for  the  criminal  who  sets 
fire  to  a  house,  for  after  all  more  serious  consc 
quences  may  follow  from  a  forest  fire  than  from 
a  building  fire.  Yet  even  when  an  officer  is  fortu' 
nate  enough  to  catch  such  a  depraved  individual 
every  possible  barrier  is  put  in  the  way  of  landing 
the  fellow  in  the  penitentiary  where  he  belongs. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  every  year  a  few 
more  people  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  their 

• 

own  forest  property,  a  few  more  seem  to  appreo' 
ate  the  community  value  and  a  few  more  forest 
officers  are  willing  to  take  the  bumps  in  trying  to 
bring  to  justice  those  who  violate  forest  laws. 
And  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  where  one  or  two 
convictions  with  stiff  penalties  can  be  obtained 

Continued  on  Page  Fourteen 
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MEMBERS  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
forestry  throughout  our  country  can  re- 
joice not  only  in  what  the  nation  is  doing,  but  in 
the  great  strides  which  have  been  made  right 
here  in  the  land  of  Penn's  Woods,  during  the 
past  year. 

Of  all  the  projects  which  our  national  govern- 
ment  has  undertaken  to  relieve  the  social  and 
economic  disorders  of  our  country,  none  has  been 
more  efficient  or  more  neariy  realized  its  intended 
purposes  than  the  CCC  Camps. 

Great  credit  must  be  given  the  young  men  of 
these  camps,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  hear 
much  adverse  criticism  of  camp  morale  and  some ' 
of  the  work.    Aside  from  the  great  work  accom- ' 
phshed  in  increasing  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
forest,  and  in  making  them  more  accessible  for 
recreation,  there  has  been  given  to  many  young 
men  a  new  vision  of  Hfe.    This  is  emphasi:;ed  in' 
a  recent  book  of  testimonies  compiled  by  Ovid 
Butler,  secretary  of  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, entitled,  "Youth  Rebuilds.'' 

If  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  300,000  young 
men  who  have  been  enrolled  in  these  camps  can 
acquire  a  new  vision  of  life,  it  should  be  a  very 
great  gain  to  our  nation.  When  we  consider 
that  many  of  these  young  men  come  from  the 
lower  walks  of  life,  under-nourished  and  under- 
privileged, and  that  the  leadership  of  the  camps 
m  some  cases  is  not  qualified  for  such  responsi- 
bilities, the  results  are  most  encouraging. 

From  information  recently  received  from  Dr. 
J.  F.  Bogardus,  deputy  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  it 
would  seem  that  our  own  State  is  keeping  fully 
in  pace  with  the  nation  in  the  care  of  our  State 
forests  and  available  forest  lands.  From  the  four 
State  Nurseries  the  past  year  there  have  been 
distributed  the  following  small  trees:— 

2,722,660  to  Private  land  owners  including  481,- 
000  to  farmers 
142,500  to  Mining  Companies 
389,000  to  Water  and  Power  Companies 
282,500  to  Other  Corporations 
36,854  to  Schools  and  Colleges 
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912,500  to  Cities  and  Counties 

1  o?  nnn  ?  ^^"^^^.^^  ^nd  Private  Institutions 
192,000  to    Associations    and    Clubs,    such    as 

9  9A<r  tA^  .     c^'  ^^  ^'^^*  ^°y  *"^  G"*J  Scouts 
2,265,348  to  State  Forests-all  planting  done  by 
L.L.L.  Camps 

nlHll  ^°  9^^^^  S^^^^  ^"^  Federal  Lands 
930,960  to  State  Nurseries 

3,000  to  Outside  State 


These  total  8,722,147  trees,  and  if  planted  six 

feet  apart  each  way,  would  cover  7,200  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  hundreds  of  acres  have 

been  planted  by  private  land  owners  with  trees 

purchased  from  local  nurseries  and  from  others 

outside  the  State.     With  these  additions,  it  is 

but  fair  to  suppose  that  during   1935,-10,000 

^  acres  have  been  added  to  our  current  forest  area. 

^'^One  of  the  activities  of  the  CCC  Camps  was 

the  collection  of  several  hundred  bushels  of  seeds 

and. nuts  for  propagating  purposes. 

You  will  recall  that  some  years  ago,  through 
the  effort  of  our  Association,  the  Legislature 
passed  what  was  known  as  the  "Auxiliary  Forest 
Reserve  Law."  This  contained  features  that 
later  were  declared  unconstitutional,  and  it 
looked  as  though  the  owners  of  lands,  under  the 
Act,  would  be  liable  for  back  taxes,  which  in 
many  cases,  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  The 
1935  Legislature  re-enacted  this  Act,  and  restored 
those  lands  to  practically  the  same  Benefits  as  the 
old  law  offered. 

Possibly  the  most  important  Bill  passed  by  the 
last  Legislature  was  what  is  known  as  the  "Forest 
and  Waters  Fund  Bill."  Heretofore,  all  moneys 
from  the  receipts  and  proceeds  derived  from  State 
Forests,  State  Parks  and  Recreational  Areas,  to- 
gether with  all  water  power  and  water  rights, 
were  credited  to  the  State  School  Fund.  The 
creation  of  the  Forest  and  Waters  Fund  is  an 
initial  step  in  making  the  department  self-sup- 
porting. This  fund  the  past  year  amounted  to 
$52,000.00.  The  largest  item,  from  camp  site 
leases,  amounted  to  $31,129.00. 

Aside  from  the  many  individual  enemies  our 
trees  have,  forest  fires  still  remain  a  great  men- 
ace  in  spite  of  nearly  150  fire  towers,  greatly 
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improved  fire  fighting  apparatus,  and  an  army  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  department.  Conditions 
do  arise  where  it  is  beyond  all  human  ability  to 
check  forest  fires.  From  recent  records,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  both  the  extent  and  duration  of 
fires  have  been  very  much  reduced.  One  of  the 
most  serious  fires  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  the 
past  year  burned  south  from  Pocono  Summit, 
and  destroyed  some  3,000  acres  of  young  tim' 
ber.  This  fire  was  accompanied  by  a  high  wind, 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  to  combat  it. 
Do2;ens  of  deer  carcasses  were  found  in  its  wake, 
and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  innumerable 
wild  life  met  a  similar  fate.  This  fire  was  incen^ 
diary.  The  incident  was  told  me  by  a  man  who 
was  scarcely  100  feet  away  at  the  time;  he  could 
not  swear  he  saw  it  start,  as  he  was  not  looking 
in  that  direction  at  that  time.  Our  Association 
wishes  to  extend  its  greatest  appreciation  to  Mr. 
George  H.  Wirt,  who  has  so  untiringly  given 
the  best  efforts  of  his  life  in  building  up  this  de^ 
partment  to  its  present  high  efficiency,  and  also, 
to  the  many  thousands  of  men  who  have  re^ 
sponded  to  his  call. 

From  our  records,  I  learned  I  joined  this  Asso' 
ciation,  November  10,  1902,  and  became  presi- 
dent  in  1929.  John  Birkinbine  was  the  president, 
and  Frank  Bitler,  secretary.  I  do  not  recall  ever 
meeting  Mr.  Burnet  Landreth,  the  first  president, 
but  have  many  cherished  memories  of  those,  who 
so  effectually  blazed  the  trail  for  us  to  follow. 

For  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  no  abat' 
ing  in  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to 
keep  up  the.  pace  set  by  the  founders  of  our 
Association.  They  have  been  ever  on  the  watch 
as  to  Legislation,  both  National  and  State,  to  see 
whether  proposed  laws  be  to  the  advantage  or 
detriment  to  the  cause  of  forestry,  and  to  take 
appropriate  action. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  a  few  of  our 
members — the  4,000  acres  of  primeval  forest  at 
Tionesta  was  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the  teeth 
of  the  saw  mill  and  preserved  for  all  time,  so 
that  future  generations  could  conceive  what  once 
covered  a  greater  portion  of  our  fair  State.  As 
long  as  there  are  any  areas  of  the  original  forest 
left,  we  will  ever  be  mindful  for  their  preserva- 
tion. 

There  are  still  here  in  Delaware  County  many 
areas  of  modest  size,  which  if  ever  they  were 
completely  cleared,  it  was  so  long  ago  that  they 
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are  fast  taking  on  the  appearance  of  their 
primeval  condition.  These  should  have  our 
watchful  care  and  we  should  be  willing  to  co- 
operate with  any  local  movement  looking  for 
their  preservation.  In  many  places  these  forest 
tracts  are  being  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  in  Delaware 
County  there  is  now  being  formed  a  Park  and 
Recreation  Association,  whose  main  object  will 
be  to  arouse  public  sentiment  towards  the  pres' 
ervation  of  wooded  areas,  particularly  those  lo- 
cated along  our  Creek  Valleys.  As  this  move- 
ment  is  attracting  the  attention  of  many  of  our 
prominent  citizens,  we  have  great  hopes  that  it 
will  become  contagious  and  spread  to  every  cor' 
ner  of  our  county.  In  the  early  days  very  little 
was  said  as  to  the  value  of  the  forests  for  recre^ 
ation  or  health.  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock  first  sensed 
the  value  for  health  of  high  forest  covered  eleva- 
tions, and  from  his  concern,  the  great  institution 
for  those  suffering  from  tuberculosis  at  Mt.  Alto 
was  established  and  actively  supported  by  this 
Association. 

Today  millions  of  our  population  who  are  in 
the  best  of  health  spend  a  great  part  of  their 
lesisure  time  in  our  National  and  State  Parks  and 
forests. 

Why  this  keen  appreciation  expressed  by  so 
many  of  the  boys  from  the  CCC  Camps? — Let 
us  sum  up  the  whole  situation  in  the  thought — 
From  the  most  delicate  flower  to  the  grandest 

tree  of  the  forest — 
From  the  beauty  of  the  autumn  foliage  to  the 

glory  of  the  setting  sun — 
All  indicate  the  handiwork  of  a  great  Creator 
Herein  lies  Inspiration,  Vision,  Life  that  is  most 
worthwhile. 


It  takes  25,000  acres  of  timber  annually  to 
supply  the  Ford  Motor  Company  with  wood  for 
crating  and  wood  paper  for  packing  its  automo- 
biles. The  production  of  16,000  acres  of  tung 
oil  trees  goes  into  lacquers  and  enamels  used  on 
these  cars. 


The  trunk  of  the  ocotillo,  a  desert  tree  of  the 
Southwest  and  Mexico,  grows  in  the  ground  like 
a  beet;  branches  shoot  18  feet  into  the  air  and 
become  studded  with  blossoms,  leaves  develop  to 
take  the  place  of  the  flowers,  then  these  shrivel 
and  the  midrib  of  each  leaf  becomes  a  thorn. 

Forest  Leaves 


Scotch  Pine :  An  Enigma 


By  JOHN  E.  AUGHANBAUGH 
Research  Forester 


FROM  the  start  of  reforestation  in  eastern 
United  States,  Scotch  pine  has  played  a 
prominent  role.  Its  introduction  and  ex' 
tensive  use  have  been  influenced  largely  by  the 
phenomenal  success  attained  over  centuries  with 
this  tree  by  European  forester.  Certain  traits  of 
this  famous  exotic  so  captivated  the  fancy  of 
American  tree  planters  that  their  demands  have 
caused  its  output  from  our  nurseries  often  to  ex- 
ceed  that  of  native  stock.  As  a  result,  there  have 
been  planted  here,  during  the  past  30  years  or 
more,  many  millions  of  Scotch  pines,  and  much 
has  been  learned  of  the  value  and  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  this  foreign  species  to  our  local  soils  and 
climate. 

POINTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  SCOTCH  PINE 

First  let  us  enumerate  some  features  of  Scotch 
pine  that  have  contributed  to  its  popularity. 
Stated  briefly,  they  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  species,  due  to  its  hardiness,  has  be- 
come established  over  a  wide  range  of  territory  in 
eastern  United  States  and  southern  Canada.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  mind  our  summer  heat  or  winter 
cold,  and  soon  accHmates  itself.  Its  long  tap 
root  makes  it  windfirm.  Hence  so  common  is  it 
now  throughout  New  England,  The  Middle  At- 
lantic, Central  and  Lake  States,  that  Scotch  pine 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  naturalized  member  of 
our  eastern  tree  flora. 

(2)  It  is  an  extremely  modest  species  and 
adapts  itself  to  a  great  variety  of  soils,  including 
the  poorest,  provided  only  that  there  is  fairly 
good  drainage.  Due  to  its  drought- resisting 
qualities,  some  large  plantings  have  been  made 
with  it  on  sterile  sands  and  in  exposed  situations. 

(3)  Since  it  is  easy  to  grow  from  seed, 
Scotch  pine  became  a  favorite  with  nurserymen. 
Its  seed  is  relatively  cheap  and  available  every 
year  in  European  markets. 

(4)  It  can  be  readily  transplanted.  Planta- 
tions made  in  the  open  usually  show  a  high  per- 
centage of  establishment  as  compared  to  other 
pines. 

0)  For  the  first  20  years  of  its  life,  Scotch 
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pine  makes  extremely  rapid  growth,  equal  to  or 
surpassing  that  of  most  of  our  native  trees.     Its 
fast  start  in  youth  has  been  heralded  widely  and 
may  be  responsible  for  some  overestimation  of  its 
true  commercial  value.     Before  we  give  undue 
emphasis  to  that  feature,  however,  it  might  be 
well  to  remember  that  mature  trees,  to  serve  as 
object    lessons,    are    almost    wholly    lacking    in 
America.     Its  full  possibilities  here  remain  to  be 
determined,  since  nothing  but  uncertainty  attends 
the  development  of  our  Scotch  pine  in  its  later 
life.     Nevertheless  most  planters  are.  interested 
in  getting  quick  results  and  too  often  this  con' 
sideration  outweighs  any  thought  as  to  the  pro- 
ducts that  eventually  are  to  be  harvested. 

POINTS  CONTRIBUTING  TO 
ITS  DISFAVOR 

.Counterbalancing  those  qualities  serving  to 
make  Scotch  pine  appear  to  be  of  promise  are 
the  following  objectionable  features,  all  of  which 
did,  or  will  in  time,  help  to  disillusion  great  num- 
bers of  its  enthusiastic  advocates. 

(1)  Its  inferior  wood  tends  to  be  so  weak, 
brash  and  brittle  that  wind  and  snowstorms  can 
inflict  severe  damage,  indeed  sometimes  wreck- 
ing entire  plantations.  It  seems  that  pure  plant- 
ings of  Scotch  pine  over  20  years  old  suffer  most. 
This  weakness  constitutes  a  serious  handicap  to 
its  forestry  prospects  and  needs  to  be  given  a  lot 
of  emphasis. 

(2)  Quite  a  few  plantations  have  with  age 
developed  trees  which  are  crooked,  forked, 
scrubby,  and  of  very  poor  timber  form.  We 
know  now  that  this  is  influenced  by  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  native  range  of  this  tree,  reaching  as 
it  does  from  Norway  and  Spain  to  eastern 
Siberia,  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  Within  this 
territory  there  exist  numerous  distinct  strains  or 
climatic  varieties  of  Scotch  pine,  based  on  differ- 
ences in  latitude,  altitude  and  local  site  factors. 

For  the  American  planter  it  is  a  gamble  both 
to  know  from  what  part  of  the  Old  Word  his 
seed  should  originate  and  to  be  sure  that  what 
he   gets   is  of  certified   origin.      Much   inferior 
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planting  stock  has  been  grown  from  seed  collected 
in  central  Germany,  whereas  that  of  satisfactory 
heredity,  producing  trees  with  straight,  cylindri- 
cal trunks,  comes  ordinarily  from  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia  and  is  termed  the  Riga 
variety  of  Scotch  pine. 

(3)    Formerly  it  was  thought  that  Scotch  pine 
had  few  serious  enemies;  experience,  however, 
has  proven  otherwise.    Spittle  bugs  in  particular 
show  a  distinct  preference  for  this  exotic.     Its 
thin  bark  permits  them  to  suck  sap  from  both  its 
trunk  and  branches,   instead  of  only  from   the 
twigs  and   fohage.     As  they  lose   vitality,   the 
trees   become   susceptible    to   attacks   from    sec- 
ondary bark   beetles,    particularly   those   of   the 
genus  Ips.    A  fungus  disease,  known  as  Perider- 
mium   cerebrum   Peck.,   works   on    Scotch   pine 
and  causes  considerable  injury  to  some  planta- 
tions.   In  New  York  State  it  has  become  a  host 
for  the  deadly  Woodgate  rust 

SCOTCH  PINE  AT  POND  BANK 
The  consensus  of  opinion  heretofore  seems  to 
have  been  that  if  assured  of  quality  seedlings 
either  from  foreign  seed  of  certified  origin  or 
from  native-grown  trees  of  good  stock,  the  pros- 
pects for  Scotch  pine  in  this  country  would  be 
most  encouraging.  It  is  just  that  aspect  of  the 
problem  that  I  wish  to  touch  upon  in  the  remain- 
der of  this  article. 

In  1909  there  was  established  a  fifteen-acre 
plantation  of  Scotch  pine  at  Pond  Bank,  on  the 
Mont  Alto  State  Forest,  Franklin  County-one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  plantings  of  this  species  to 
be  found  in  Pennsylvania.  Up  until  1930  the 
trees  have  grown  thriftily  and  are  exceedingly 
straight  indicating  a  strain  of  Scotch  pine  from 
«ed  of  good  origin,  probably  of  the  Riga  or 
iJelgian  variety. 

P  ""j^^'^f  ^f  >•  quality  of  this  Scotch  pine  at 
i'ond  Bank  has  impressed  many  foresters  who 
have  visited  the  area.  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck,  a 
forester  of  international  fame,  remarked  that 
this  was  one  of  the  finest  plantations  of  Scotch 
pme  of  Its  age  ever  seen  in  my  extensive  forest 
travels  ,n  many  parts  of  the  world."  Former 
Jstate  Forester  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  J  S  Illick 
a  ter  visiting  some  of  the  best  Scotch  pine  area^ 
hL  r^'^  established  in  this  Pond  Bank  planta- 
tion the  first  quahty  Forest  Tree  Seed  Supply 
Station  to  be  seen  in  Penn's  Woods 
Accordingly,    in    October,    1927.    a    one-acre 
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study  plot  was  laid  out  and  the  first  measure- 
ments  made.     At  that   time  there  were    1,198 
Scotch  pines  per  acre,  together  with  33  hard- 
woods and  40  white  pines,  all  over  1.5  inches  D. 
B.   H.     Certain  ones  of  the  best-formed  trees 
were  marked  with   a  band  of  blue  paint  and 
designated  as  ^^lue  ribbon  trees,"  the  idea  being 
to  favor  these  choice  individuals  for  future  seed 
production.     Then  the  stand  received  a  heavy 
thinning  ^^from  below,"  which  removed  from  the 
acre  490  Scotch  pines  and  all  of  the  volunteer 
hardwoods.     After  thinning,  there  remained  708 
Scotch  pines  per  acre,  averaging  4.0  inches  in 
diameter  breast-high,    34.5    feet   in   height,   and 
having  a  total  volume  of  1,112.6  cubic  feet. 

This  so-called  ^^Blue  Ribbon"  plot  was  remeas- 
ured  in  February,   1931,  and  again  in  October 
1935.     On  April  28,   1928,  a  severe  wind  and 
snowstorm  broke  off  43  trees  which  later  were 
removed.      Another   such   storm,    on    March   6, 
1932,  damaged  a  total  of  236  Scotch  pines  on  the 
plot,  112  of  which  were  cut  soon  after  and  many 
of  the  others  finally  died.    An  additional  62  trees 
were  bent  over,  some  with  their  tops  touching  the 
ground,  but  not  many  were  uprooted.     It  is  sig- 
nificant   that,   of  the   many  species  planted  at 
Pond  Bank,  only  Scotch  pine  was  thus  aflFected. 
Let  us  analyze  the  growth  record  of  this  plot. . 
At  the  time  of  last  measurement  there  remained 
only  422  live  Scotch  pines,  one-third  of  the  trees 
having   succumbed   from   one   cause   or   another 
during  the  preceding  five  years.     An  abundant 
regeneration  of  hardwoods,  white  pine,  and  also 
Scotch  pine  seedlings  has  become  established  in 
all  of  the  resulting  large  openings.     Due  to  its 
slow  growth  and  pronounced  unthrifty  appear- 
ance,  the  remainder  of  the  dominant  stand  offers 
but  little  promise  for  the  future.     Various  agen- 
cies  have   contributed   to   its   decadence   among 
them  being  breakage  from  snow  and  ice,  spittle 
bugs,  bark  beetles,  sapsuckers,  and  also  such  fun- 
gus diseases  as  Peridermium  cerebrum  Peck,  and 
more  recently  a  twig  canker  of  the  genus  Atro- 
pellis. 

The  case  cited  offers  of  course  but  one  example 
of  failure  and  disappointment  with  this  tree.  But 
other  plantings  in  Pennsylvania  have  had  similar 
records,  as  for  instance  at  Greenwood  Furnace, 
Huntingdon  County,  and  on  the  Nolde  Estate 
near  Reading,  Pa.,  both  of  which  plantations  be- 
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Penna's  Forestry  Problem 


ONE  of  the  important,  economic  problems 
confronting  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
today  IS  that  of  forest  conservation.  To 
exist  as  a  Nation,  to  prosper  as  a  State,  and  to 
live  as  a  citi2:en,  we  must  have  forests.  Nothing 
comes  out  of  the  earth  or  grows  upon  its  surface 
that  surpasses  wood  in  its  adaptability  to  man's 
needs. 

When  William  Penn,  in  1682,  made  his  treaty 
with  the  Indian  chiefs  under  the  historic  elm  at 
Shackamaxon  on  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Philadelphia,  practically  the  entire  area 
of  what  IS  now  Pennsylvania  was  covered  with 
magnificent  forests.  Dense  forests,  fertile  soil, 
vast  mineral  wealth,  and  water  resources  of  ines- 
timable value  were  evident  everywhere. 
^  As  population  increased  and  towns,  cities,  and 
factories  were  built  these  vast  forests  played  an 
important  part  in  developing  the  Keystone  State 
as  an  industrial  empire. 

We  have  but  a  fraction  of  the  standing,  grow- 
mg  timber  we  should  have  for  support  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Our  forests  should  average  3,000  to 
^,000  cubic  feet  of  growing  trees  per  acre.  We 
have  less  than  one-sixth  of  this. 

In  1860  Pennsylvania  stood  first  among  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  lumber  production,  in 
1890  the  lumber  cut  was  in  excess  of  the  State's 
consumption  and  a  few  years  later  we  started  to 
unport  lumber.  Today  our  lumber  users  must 
go  outside  of  the  State,  and.  in  many  cases  pay 
freight  hauls  of  a  thousand  miles  for  more  than 
half  of  the  lumber  necessary  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  State. 

In  normal  times  Pennsylvania  consumes  about 
1,900,000  board  feet  of  lumber  each  year.  She 
cuts  within  her  borders  less  than  16  per  cent  of 
this  quantity  and  imports  the  rest  principally 
from  the  South  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  addi- 
tion, almost  our  entire  pole  supply,  railroad  ties, 
mine  timber,  and  pulpwood  come  from  beyond 
the  borders  of  our  State.  As  much  as  $100,000,- 
000  worth  of  wood  is  bought  outside  the  State 
by  our  people. 

Our  forests  once  contained  magnificent  areas 
or  pine  and  hemlock  forests  and  three-fourths  of 


the  lumber  cut  was  softwood,  a  structural  timber 
most  in  demand.  Now  our  second-growth  for- 
ests  are  90  per  cent  hardwoods,  including  much 
culled  material.  Our  structural  lumber  markets, 
our  paper  mills,  and  our  pole  users  call  for  hem- 
lock, spruce  and  pine  and  we  do  not  have  it. 
Softwoods  are  not  coming  back  naturally  in  our 
forests  which  have  been  changed  by  axe  and  fire 
to  hardwoods. 

To  maintain  Pennsylvania's  normal  level  of 
forest  production  it  is  necessary  to  get  back  to 
It.  This  is  the  problem  confronting  us  today 
and.  a  work  that  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  is  engaged  in  solving.  The  problem  in- 
cludes, not  only  bringing  back  forest  production 
to  normal  level,  but  also  to  produce  a  grade  of 
lumber  that  was  found  in  our  original  forests. 

We  cannot  have  forests  unless  we  protect  and 
care  for  them.  Forest  fire  must  be  kept  out  of 
the  woods;  forests  must  be  used  and  treated 
wisely,  not  destructively;  and  productive  waste 
lands  must  be  made  to  work.  We  must  produce 
not  only  more  forest  trees,  but  better  forest 
trees;  trees  that  are  free  from  fire  scars,  from 
worm  holes,  and  from  rot.  Forests,  like  human 
beings,  may  be  healthy  and  strong,  or  sickly  arid 
weak. 
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It  is  our  problem  as  a  social  and  economic  duty 
to  place  our  forests  in  order;  restore  them  to  the 
production  of  useful  wood;  to  make  them  attrac- 
tive and  to  keep  them  sanitary.     A  start  has 
been    made   toward   the   upbuilding   of   Penn  s 
Woods.    Of  the  13,206,000  acres  of  forest  lands 
in  Pennsylvania,  1,647,969  acres  are  included  in 
the  State  Forests.    These  State  Forests  are  being 
made  productive  for  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 
Forest  protection   by  the  State  is  extended  to 
private,  as  well  as  State  lands,  by  means  of  the 
Departments   State-wide   forest   protection   of 
ganization.    The  Federal  government,  other  pub- 
lic agencies,  private  associations,  and  individuals 
are  co-operating  in  the  protection  work.     The 
Department  also  advises  timberland  owners,  up- 
on request,  on  the  proper  methods  of  caring  and 
cutting  timber.     Forest  trees  are  distributed  at 
the  cost  of  raising  for  planting  for  timber  produc- 
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tion.  By  these  means  the  Department  of  For- 
ests  and  Waters,  in  so  far  as  it  is  permitted  by 
law,  in  so  far  as  it  is  financially  able,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  ability  of  its  personnel  permits,  is  en' 
deavoring  to  meet  the  situation  in  the  reduction 
of  wanton  waste  and  building  up  of  the  forests 
and  natural  resources  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  economic  progress  and  future  welfare  of 
Pennsylvania  are  dependent  to  a  greater  extent 
than  many  of  our  citizens  realize  upon  the  solu- 
tion  of  the  problem  of  how  to  conserve  and  wisely 
use  our  available  water   supplies  and   to  place 
under  production  the  huge  acreage  of  denuded 
forest  land  and  submarginal  farm  lands  that  have 
been,  and  are  being,  abandoned  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  owners  to  farm  them  profitably. 
Forest  conservation  is  forest  thrift— the  wise 
use  and  care  of  the  forest.     Forest  conservation 
meets  the  needs  of  today  and  provides  also  for 
tomorrow.     The  State  as  well  as  the  individual 
must    be    thrifty    to    secure    lasting    prosperity. 
There  must  be  a  forward  working  plan  in  forest 
production.     Pennsylvania  cannot  continue  as  a 
prosperous,  forward  moving  State  unless  she  pro- 
tects the  forests  she  has  and  restores  forests  on 
the  vast   areas  that  are   now   devastated.      The 
problem,  therefore,  that  confronts  us  is  that  of 
providing  forests  for  the  present  and  safeguard- 
ing  the  future  forests  by  fighting  forest  fires,  for- 
est waste,  and  forest  idleness. 

Pennsylvania  has  upwards  of  4,000,000  acres 
that  are  now  practically  idle,  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole  State  area.  Of  this  amount 
over  2,000,000  acres  are  idle,  cleared  farm  land 
This  idle  land,  coupled  with  poor  land  nov^ 
farmed  at  a  loss,  is  causing  an  increase  of  tax  de- 
Imquency  and  tax  sales.    Idle  lands  pay  no  taxes. 

Each  generation  must  meet  its  responsibility 
for  the  future.  No  responsibility  rests  more 
clearly  upon  the  present  generation  than  to  use 
thnftily  the  timber  resources  available  and  to 
restore  forest  production  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  conservation  of  Pennsylvania's  forests 
concerns  every  Pennsylvanian.  It  is  our  problem 
whether  living  in  the  city,  town,  or  country,  old 
or  young;  all  need  the  products  of  the  forests  and 
can  play  some  part  in  the  restoration  of  Penn's 
Woods. 

Pennsylvania's  future  course  to  meet  this  situ- 
ation IS  self-evident.     Check  forest  devastation 
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and  forest  fires,  educate  the  people  to  the  need 
of  forests  and  replant  every  acre  with  forest  trees 
not  needed  for  a  better  use.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished there  will  be  no  longer  areas  of  deso- 
lation, but  these  areas  will  be  transformed  into 
living  and  growing  trees— factories  of  wood. 
Pennsylvania's  forest  will  then  again  be  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  Commonwealth,  furnish- 
ing pleasure  and  profit  for  the  people  and  pro- 
ducing practically  all  the  timber  that  an  increas- 
ing population  demands. 


Studies  Oak  Decay 

Dr.  Bailey  Sleeth,  assistant  pathologist  attached 
to  the  Division  of  Forest  Pathology,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  will  establish  temporary 
headquarters  in  the  Mont  Alto  ofiice  of  the 
Division  of  Research  some  time  in  January. 

Working  under  a  grant  of  E.  C.  W.  funds. 
Dr.  Sleeth  is  making  a  study  of  wood-decaying 
fungi.  He  is  particularly  interested  in  studying 
the  fungi  that  attack  oak  sprouts  from  parent 
stumps. 

The  subject  is  important  both  from  a  forestry 
and  an  economic  standpoint,  because  of  the  for- 
ester's desire  to  raise  sound  wood,  free  from  weak- 
ness and  rots  which  lower  the  value  of  the  timber. 

Dr.  Sleeth 's  studies  will  be  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  an  extensive  improvement  cutting 
operation  scheduled  for  the  Mont  Alto  State 
Forest  by  E.  C.  W.  labor.  Study  plots  will  be 
established  there,  as  well  as  in  adjoining  State 
Forest  areas. 

Dr.  Sleeth's  findings  will  be  of  value  eventually 
in  the  growth  and  yield  studies  now  being  carried 
on  in  the  oak  type  in  Pennsylvania  by  John  E. 
Aughanbaugh,  research  forester  at  Mont  Alto, 
who  for  several  years  has  been  studying  the  sil' 
vicultural  management  of  our  native  oaks. 

Protection  Through  Prosecution 

Continued  from  Page  Eight 

in    a   county,   there  the   respect   for  the  forest 
grows. 

If  the  Commonwealth  wants  protected  forests 
and  if  the  people  want  forest  fires  to  stop  all  they 
need  do  is  to  get  back  of  a  program  of  law  en' 
forcement  and  the  forests  will  be  protected  from 
fire. 
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Modernistic  Trends  in  Forestry 

Continued  from  Page  Two 

improvement  cuttings  for  better  forest  sanitation 
designed  to  stimulate  growth  and  to  eliminate  or 
at  least  limit  the  spread  of  disease  and  insect 
pests?    Shall  the  department  point  to  several  sec- 
tions of  State  forest  land  which  are  most  highly 
developed  and  show  that  these  areas  where  roads 
and  trails  abound,  had  during  the  decade  prior 
to  the  doe  season  of  several  years  ago,  yielded 
the  best  kill  of  game  in  the  State?    Or  should  the 
department  compromise  and  adapt  its  methods 
and  policy  in  such  a  way  as  to  silence  the  worst 
of  the  clamor  and  yet  to  a  large  degree  accom- 
phsh  the  ends  which  it  has  in  view?     It  is  this 
last    course    of    action    which    the    department, 
rightly  I  believe,  has  been  following.     Personally 
I  am  confident  that  some  of  the  claims  have  been 
too  sweeping  in  their  scope;  that  sometimes  the 
aims  of  the  department  have  been  misunderstood; 
also  that  many  protests  are  based  upon  isolated 
cases  in  which  those  in  charge  may  not  have  used 
the  best  of  judgment  and  where  the  results  accord- 
ingly  do   not   represent   the   real   desire   of   the 
department.     No  possible  good  to  the  cause  of 
forestry,  however,  can  come  from  dissension  be- 
tween the  department  and  the  sportsmen  who 
should  be,  and  usually  are,  among  its  staunchest 
supporters.    Here  then  some  of  the  old  principles 
are  being  waived  in  part  and  new  methods,  mod- 
ernistic designs  are  substituted. 

In  answer  to  protests  concerning  roads  and 
trails,  in  some  cases  work  has  been  ceased  when 
the  road  or  trail  in  question  was  not  considered 
absolutely  essential;  or  another  location  not  so 
objectionable  to  the  hunters  and  yet  to  a  consider- 
able extent  serving  the  same  purpose,  has  been 
selected;  or  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
block  certain  roads  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude 
ordinary  trafiic  and  use  them  only  for  protection 
and  administrative  purposes. 

Likewise  in  forest  clean-up  and  improvement 
cutting,  new  regulations,  modernistic  rules,  if 
you  please,  have  been  adopted.  Trees  or  shrubs 
that  yield  food  for  wild  life  are  being  favored 
wherever  practicable.  Clumps  and  individual 
specimens  of  the  thorn  family  are  being  saved  as 
havens  of  refuge  for  small  game.  Old,  hollow 
trees,  either  dead  or  dying,  which  formerly  would 
have  been  removed  as  detrimental  to  the  forest, 
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are  here  and  there  left  standing  to  serve  as  homes 
for  woodpeckers,  for  squirrels,  raccoons  and 
other  game  animals.  For  the  most  part,  brush 
resulting  from  various  forest  operations  is  lopped 
and  scattered  for  the  double  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating  fire  hazards  and  fertilizing  the  forests.  At 
intervals,  however,  this  brush  is  piled  to  afford 
shelter  for  many  of  the  smaller  inhabitants  of  our 
woodlands.  All  additional  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  forestry  is  leaving  behind  it  some  of  the  old 
practices  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  going 
modernistic! 

The  ire  of  fishermen  has  also  been  aroused 
because  some  streams  have  been  made  so  accessi- 
ble  and  in  a  few  cases  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  been  denuded  of  the  natural  protective  cov- 
ering along  the  banks.     Here  also  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  meet  the  complainants  more  than 
half  way.     No  cutting  or  clean-up  work  is  now 
permitted  within  25  feet  of  any  stream  except 
under  specific  orders.     Special  efforts  are  being 
made  to  increase  fish  propagation,  through  the 
erection  of  effective  and  well-placed  obstructions 
or  barriers.     To  date  the  CCC  camps  have  con- 
structed  more  than  1,700  of  these  and  have  im- 
proved several  hundreds  of  miles  of  streams  flow- 
ing ^through  State  Forest  land. 

Then,  too,  in  addition  to  the  sportsmen,  the 
department  has  had  to  satisfy  the   varied' and 
frequently  the  opposing  desires  of  the  nature- 
lover,  the  picnicker,  the  camper,  the  hiker,  the 
general  recreationist.    Some  object  to  the  installa- 
tion of  any  modern  convenience,  and  want  the 
great  outdoors  left  exactly  as  nature  would  make 
It.     Others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  con- 
tend that  the  entire  State  Forests  of  more  than 
1,650,000  acres  should  be  developed  as  a  gigantic 
playground,  replete  with  all  the  equipment  and 
paraphernalia  ordinarily  found  in  our  city  parks 
and  amusement  grounds.     It  is  evident  that  a 
''happy  mean"  must  be  found  between  these  two 
extremes. 

In  determining  this  "happy  mean,"  however, 
the  department  has  had  to  depart  very  extensively 
from  the  beaten  path  of  orthodox  forestry  practice 
as  taught  and  exemplified  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  or  even  a  decade  later  than  that.  One 
result  has  been  the  establishment  of  State  Forest 
Parks  so-called,  ranging  in  size  from  a  relatively 
few  acres  to  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent;  areas, 
where  in  some  cases  scenic  beauty  is  the  principal 
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attraction,  in  others  historic  significance,  while  in 
still  others  various  natural  features  are  so  com' 
bined  as  to  make  the  areas  tremendously  popular 
among  those  seeking  healthful  pleasure  in  the 
great  outdoors.    Then  there  are  the  State  Forest 
Monuments — areas  of  similar  distinction,  but  not 
so  well  adapted  for  mass  recreation;  and  the  State 
Forest    Public    Camps    primarily    intended    for 
camping  and  picnicking.    At  a  huge  expenditure 
of  time,  effort  and  money,  these  areas  are  being 
intensively  and  extensively  developed.    The  need 
for  cleared  spaces  for  recreational  use  is  recog- 
nized and  numerous  open  areas  which  formerly 
would  have  been  planted  with  forest  tree  seed- 
lings, are  being  saved  for  recreational  develop- 
ment.    As  a  result  of  the  recent  reorgani^tion 
of  the  department,  a  new  division  is  in  charge  of 
this  recreational  work  and  with  the  increased 
personnel  and  facilities  at  its  disposal,  far  greater 
progress  will  doubtless  be  made  than  was  possi- 
ble in  the  past.    In  the  management  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  remainder  of  the  State  Forests, 
aside  from  these  specialized  recreational  areas  of 
various  kinds,   the  original  purposes  for  which 
the  so-called  Forestry  Reserves  were  established, 
will  doubtlessly  continue  to  prevail.  But  even  here 
the  modernistic  trends  in  forestry  are  not  entirely 
missing.     For  operations  are  being  conducted  on 
these  strictly   forestry  sections,   with   a  greater 
regard   for   the  preservation   of  specimens   and 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  might  add  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  region.  Care  is  being  taken 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  eyesores  and  unsightly 
conditions.      Laurel,    rhododendron,    Juneberry, 
dogwood,  and  other  flower-producing  species  are 
being  preserved. 

Some  may  regret  the  passing  of  the  days  of 
forestry  for  forestry's  sake,  the  departure  from 
the  practices  of  the  past.  We  must,  however, 
keep  abreast  of  the  time.  We  have  no  desire  to 
be  like  the  sick  darky,  whose  colored  physician 
told  the  family  awaiting  his  verdict  at  the  bed- 
side, "Well,  Fve  sure  drove  de  fever  out  of 
him.''  "Will  he  git  well?"  was  the  anxious  query. 
"No,  he  can't  possibly  git  well,  but  you'll  have  de 
satisfaction  of  knowin'  dat  he  died  cured."  We 
don't  want  forestry  as  such  to  die,  either  cured 
or  not! 

With  all  these  changed  policies  and  numerous 
others  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  we  as  for- 
esters are  in  complete  accord  for  we  realize  that 
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these  changes  are  changes  of  method  only  and 
that  for  the  most  part  we  are  still  striving  toward 
the  same  goal  as  heretofore  although  the  route 
may  be  somewhat  different. 


Scotch  Pine:  An  Enigma 

Continued  from  Page  Twelve 

gan  to  disintegrate  at  20  to  25  years  of  age.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  the  apparent  early  success 
of  Scotch  pine  proves  only  too  often  to  be  a 
delusion,  as  must  in  fact  be  expected  of  exotics 
grown  in  a  strange  and  possible  unfavorable 
environment. 

After  a  careful  study  of  its  growth  and  be- 
havior, in  this  State  and  elsewhere,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  use  of  Scotch  pine,  for  other 
than  experimental  purposes  promises  no  benefits 
to  forestry  that  cannot  be  equaled  or  exceeded  by 
native  species. 


Erosion  in  the  Adirondacks 

Continued  from  Page  Three 

be  between  State  and  inter-state  streams.  The 
upper  watershed  of  the  Allegheny,  Susquehanna 
and  part  of  the  Delaware  affecting  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  to  be  protected  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  co-operation  with  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  particularly  new 
in  this  thought,  but  there  are  more  data  now  than 
ever  before  to  support  the  statement  that  this 
plan  is  necessary  to  any  reasonable  degree  of 
success. 


Back  Numbers  Wanted 

A  request  has  been  made  by  the  Director  of 
Refuges  and  Lands,  Board  of  Game  Commid' 
sioners,  Harrisburg,  for  the  following  issues  of 
Forest  Leaves: 

December,  1923 Vol.  XIX,  No.     6 

August,  1924 Vol.  XIX,  No.  10 

October,   1924    Vol.  XIX,  No.  11 

December,  1925 Vol.  XX,  No.  6 

June,   1928   Vol.  XXI,  No.  9 

December,  1929 Vol.  XXII,  No.  6 

April,    1930    Vol.  XXII,  No.  8 

The  Editor  will  be  grateful  for  receipt  of  any 
of  these  issues.  * 
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Well- Planned  Forest  Park 

By  ERIC  VON  HAUSSWOLFF 
Chief,  Division  of  Parks,  Penna.  Dept.  of  Forests  and  Waters 
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DURING  the  last  few  years,  public  atten' 
tion  has  been  directed  with  a  new  ^est  to 
the  problems  of  land  utilization  in  State 
Parks  where  outdoor  recreation  may  become  a 
major  activity. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  camps,  unlimited  opportunities 
have  been  opened  up  in  this  field.  As  a  result 
of  this,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Forests  and  Waters  in  Pennsylvania  to 
establish  a  practical  and  technical  unit  to  plan 
and  develop  these  areas  worthy  of  preservation 
and  recreation. 

This  was  done  last  year  in  July,  1935,  by  the 
creation  of  a  technical  park  staff,  known  as  the 
Division  of  Parks. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  there  are  85  areas 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  known  as  Public  Camp 
Grounds,  State  Forest  Parks,  State  Parks  and 
Monuments,  of  which  only  14  units  are  worthy 
of  the  distinction  or  classification  of  State  Parks, 
25  as  State  Park  recreational  areas  and  7  as  His- 
torical Monuments.  The  remainder  are  prac- 
tically worthless  and  should  not  be  extended.  It 
is  our  belief  that  the  classification  of  the  areas 
should  be  limited  to  State  Parks  and  Historical 
Monuments  to  eliminate  confusion.  There  are 
a  few,  however,  that  are  essentially  recreational 
areas,  such  as  Promised  Land  in  Pike  County, 
and  cannot  truly  be  classified  as  State  Parks. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Division  of  Parks  to 
plan  first  the  areas  we  now  have  in  order  to 
receive  the  maximum  benefits  available  from  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  labor. 


Unfortunately,  such  planning  was  not  started 
at  the  beginning  of  the  CCC  movement  or  we 
now  would  be  completing  park  development 
rather  than  starting.  All  of  this  planning  has  for 
its  end  the  utilization  of  park  land  for  human 
occupation  and  enjoyment. 

In  some  areas,  we  are  merely  planning  picnic 
facilities;  in  others,  picnicing,  tenting,  swimming, 
boating  and  cabin  colonies  will  be  developed.  All 
development  will  be  guided  by  the  character  of 
the  area,  its  proximity  to  metropolitan  areas,  and 
the  type  and  routes  of  highways  nearby. 

Care  is  taken  in  the  design  to  preserve  the 
natural  scenery  by  carefully  planning  the  struc- 
tures in  simple  design,  also  in  placing  them 
where  they  are  actually  needed.  If  the  area 
warrants  the  development  of  picnicing,  tenting  or 
cabin  colonies,  each  use  area  is  segregated  to  pre- 
vent confusion  or  conflict  and  roads  are  only 
planned  where  needed  for  practical  service.  In 
other  words,  the  areas  are  designed  to  afl^ord  com- 
plete control  or  management,  maintenance  and 
service  in  the  fieldL  Cleanliness  is  a  most  import- 
ant factor  and  will  be  handled  by  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  units,  the  proper  location  of  re- 
ceptacles and  incinerators  for  elimination  of 
refuse. 

Economy  is  a  most  important  factor  that  in- 
volves low  original  cost  of  construction.  To  do 
this  means  durable  construction  of  simple,  stable 
design.  Cheap  structures  are  expensive  in  the 
long  run  and  expensive  structures  are  impractical. 
It  is  felt  that  no  structure  should  be  built  that 
cannot  be  amortized  over  a  period  of  from  15 
to  20  years.    At  the  end  of  such  a  period,  it  un- 
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.      »    r  Photo  by  Penna.   Dcpt.   of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Promised  Land  Lake,  Pike  County,  one  of  the  many  fine  bodies  of  water  in  the  State  Forests  and 
tne  site  of  a  widely  used  public  campground. 


doubtedly  will  be  necessary  to  rebuild  the  old 
structure  that  has  worn  out  or  ehminate  it  en- 
tirely and  build  elsewhere,  due  to  the  possibility 
of  a  change  in  use  areas. 

In  parks  where  tenting  is  provided,  the  de- 
signs will  afford  spacious  areas  for  each  tenter 
of  approximately  40  by  50  feet.  Tent  platforms 
will  be  provided  in  order  to  keep  the  tenters 
from  dampness.  Each  tenter  will  be  provided 
with  a  fireplace  and  wood  for  cooking,  a  garbage 
or  trash  receptacle  placed  flush  with  the  ground 
in  order  to  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible,  a 
wash  pavilion  for  cleaning  clothes,  one  or  two 
large  latrines,  a  play  or  recreational  area  and  a 
parking  space  designated,  or  defined,  for  each 
car  in  order  to  control  the  use  of  the  area.  For 
all  of  this,  the  tenter  will  be  required  to  pay  a 
small  fee  of  $3.00  per  week  and  50c  additional 
for  tent  platforms.  No  charge  will  be  made  for 
the  first  24  hours  on  the  grounds.    This  revenue 
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will  be  used  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 


area. 


Where  cabins  are  provided,  the  area  will  first 
of  all  be  planned  with  complete  unity  in  provid' 
ing  good  circulation,  parking  spaces  for  each 
individual  cabin,  combination  woodshed  and 
latrines  and  varied  types  of  cabins.  Advantage 
is  being  taken  of  the  native  stone  in  many  local' 
ities  with  the  result  that  interesting  cabins  of 
combination  stone  and  rough  siding  are  being 
erected.  Fireplaces  will  be  provided  in  each.  It 
is  felt  that  cooking  should  be  encouraged  in  the 
fireplaces,  as  one  would  cook  when  roughing  it, 
rather  than  to  provide  stoves.  All  of  these  struc- 
tures will  be  located  far  enough  apart  to  afford 
complete  solitude  and  they  will  be  rented  for 
periods  of  1,  2  or  3  weeks,  at  a  nominal  charge 
of  from  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  week,  depending  on 
the  size  and  type  of  cabin. 

Continued  on  Page  Twelve 


Aspen  Provides  Good  Pulp  wood 


By  WALTER  LEACH 
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FOR  paper  pulp,  aspen  reduces  readily  by 
the  sulphite  or  the  soda  process  and  yields 
pulp    of    excellent    color,    that    bleaches 
easily."  1    The  State  Forests  of  Pennsylvania  in- 
clude well  over  a  million  acres  in  the  aspen  re- 
gion.    The  Commonwealth  is  therefore  directly 
interested  in  the  prospects  of  this  tree  as  a  timber 
crop.     Paper  mills  at  Lock  Haven,  Austin,  John- 
sonburg  and  Tyrone  are  all  interested  in  aspen 
timber  grown  locally.     They  would  rather  be 
dependent  upon  neighboring  forests  than  on  con- 
tinuous   importations   of   pulpwood    and    paper 
pulp  from  Russia,  Finland  or  Canada.     In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1935,  one  paper  mill  in 
northern    Pennsylvania    contracted    for    55,000 
cords  of  aspen  pulpwood.    As  high  as  $8  a  cord 
is  paid  at  the  mill  for  the  peeled  four-foot  wood. 
The  value  of  the  cut  of  aspen  in  northern  Penn- 
sylvania approaches  a  million  dollars  a  year.    As 
with  all  forest  products,  a  high  proportion  of  this 
money  is  paid  to  labor  for  feUing,  peeling  and 
hauling  to  market. 

Aspen  grows  in  most  parts  of  Penn's  Woods. 
Two  species,  the  trembling  and  the  large  tooth 
aspen,   Populus   tremuloides  and  Populus  gran- 
didentata,   Michaux,   are  found   in   our  forests. 
The  trembling   aspen   will    grow   on   dry   soils, 
while  the  large  tooth  aspen  prefers  rich  and  moist 
lands.     The  stock  survey  of  trees  in  progress  in 
1934  to  1936  by  CCC  foresters  and  crews  on 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Forests  shows  that  aspen 
is  present  as  almost  the  only  tree  growth  on  many 
of  the  formerly  barren  hills.     In  the  cove  and 
better  watered  slopes  aspen  of  35  years  of  age 
and  older  are  found.      The  larger  trees  range 
from  9  to  12  inches  in  diameter  breast  high.  Few 
aspen  of  greater  age  and  size  may  be  expected. 
The  country  was  clear  cut  of  virgin  white  pine 
and  hemlock  in  the  '80's  and  '90's  and  burned  by 
uncontrolled   and   devastating   forest   fires   until 
well  into  the  present  century.    Careful  studies  of 
the  forest  possibilities  of  aspen  lands  in  the  Lake 

^  Wells  and  Rue,  1927. 

2  Aspen  Lands  in  the  Lake  States,   1929,  by  Joseph 
Kittredge,  Jr. 
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States^  show  that  "the  percentage  of  decay  (of 
aspen)  up  to  50  years  (of  age)  is  not  large. 
The  increasing  rate  of  decay  after  50  years  em- 
phasues  the  advantage  of  harvesting  aspen  by 
that  age  wherever  the  trees  are  large  enough." 
In  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  aspen  yields  any- 
where  from  5  to  63  cords  of  peeled  pulpwood 
an  acre  af  50  years  of  age.  The  number  of  cords 
depends  upon  the  site  quality. 

In  Pennsylvania  cuts  of  10  to  20  cords  of  aspen 
pulpwood  to  the  acre  are  not  uncommon  even  at 
the  immature  age  of  35  years.  Yields  of  20  to 
40  cords  are  likely  on  better  lands  at  50  years. 
On  the  poorest  sites  aspen  (generally  trembling 
aspen)  will  hardly  live  and  grow  into  pulpwood 
sue.  It  merely  becomes  a  stunted  shrub  and  then 
decays.  Many  years  may  be  required  to  restore 
such  forest  lands  to  the  degree  of  productiveness 
shown  by  the  tremendous  stumps  of  the  virgin 
white  pine  and  hemlock. 

The  value  of  aspen  as  a  crop  may  be  judged 
from  the  stumpage  prices  of  50  cents,  75  cents 
and  $1  a  cord  recency  received  for  pulpwood  at 
a  distance  of  30  miles  and  more  from  the  mill. 
This  income  was  on  lands  stripped  bare  of  the 
virgin  pines  and  in  some  cases  abandoned  for 
taxes,  receiving  no  management  or  care  except 
forest  fire  protection  in  late  years  by  the  State. 
Tables  of  yield  show  that,  if  20  cords  of  pulp- 
wood at  $1.09  stumpage  are  grown  in  40  years 
on  an  acre,  the  return  is  5  per  cent  interest  on  an 
investment  of  $2  an  acre  for  the  land  and  8 
cents  a  year  for  taxes  and  protection;  or  if  the 
stumpage  is  53  cents  a  cord,  the  return  is  3  per 
cent.  , 

Today's  growth  of  aspen  in  Pennsylvania  grew 
like  Topsy,  without  any  care  or  help  from  any 
one.  A  few  aspen  must  have  been  present  in 
openings  in  the  dense  virgin  forests.  The  seed 
is  easily  carried  for  miles  by  the  wind.  Follow- 
ing  lumbering,  aspen  scattered  over  many  areas. 
When  forest  fires  occurred,  it  is  likely  that  the 
aspen  increased  swiftly  by  root  sprouts  instead 
of  being  killed  entirely.     This  is  so  in  other  sec^ 

Continued  on  Page  Ten 
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Floods  or  Forests 

The  flood  of  1936  will  be  recalled  as  a  major 
catastrophy  by  many  communities  for  years  to 
come,  and  not  without  cause.  Rushing  torrents 
which  take  200  lives,  which  render  600,000  per- 
sons homeless  and  nearly  destitute,  which  destroy 
property  of  a  value  exceeding  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars, leave  a  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
will  not  be  erased  for  decades.  Drought  and 
flood,  extreme  heat  and  severe  cold  have  followed 
each  other  in  close  procession  of  late  years.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  notwithstanding  na- 
ture's excesses,  part,  at  least,  of  this  flood  was 
man-made. 

With  countless  dollars  spent  on  a  variety  of 
research,  comparatively  little  study  has  been  made 
of  the  lationship  between  various  soil  coverings 
and  the  rate  of  run-off  water.  The  few  experi- 
ments that  have  been  conducted  point  definitely 
to  the  part  deforestation  and  extensive  cultiva- 
tion play  in  filling  river  beds  with  silt  and  increas- 
ing destruction  by  flood.  In  some  cases  it  has 
been  shown  that  land  clothed  with  conifers  ab- 
sorbs fifty  times  as  much  water  as  bare  land. 
Even  grass  lands  retard  the  run-off  of  rain  water 
to  a  surprising  degree. 

These  few  experiments  are  not  conclusive  nor 
may  they  be  typical.  The  results,  however,  war- 
rant further  study.  The  time  is  past  when  such 
flood  periods  should  be  accepted  as  inevitable. 
The  State  has  a  responsibility  which  it  cannot 
shirk.  If  increased  reforestation  along  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  streams  will  retard  the  natural 
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run-off  of  rain  water,  such  a  planting  program 
should  be  started  without  delay.  If  dams  and 
jetties  are  needed,  let  them  be  built.  All  phases 
of  stream  flow  control  should  be  studied,  that  a 
definite  and  comprehensive  program  may  be  in- 
itiated. 

H.  G.  M. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  Meeting 

Fifty  years  ago  a  few  courageous  and  far- 
sighted  men  and  women  who  could  see  in  the 
common  practice  of  clean  logging  and  careless 
burning  the  time  when  Pennsylvania  would  be 
comparatively  destitute  of  commercial  woodlands, 
organi2;ed  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 
From  this  beginning  the  association  has  grown 
and  prospered,  but  more  particularly  it  has  in- 
tiated  much  wise  legislation  and  influenced  the 
whole  forestry  program  in  the  State.  Through 
the  efforts  of  this  association  and  particularly  of 
its  then  President,  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  forest 
conservation  was  initiated  in  1894.  Dr.  Roth- 
rock was  appointed  the  first  Commissioner  of 
Forestry.  That  he  laid  a  wise  and  intelligent 
foundation  is  evidenced  by  subsequent  forest  de- 
velopments in  the  State. 

Since  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
has  played  such  an  important  part  in  forestry 
matters,  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  celebrate  its 
Fiftieth  Anniversary.  It  is  also  fitting  that  this 
celebration  should  take  the  form  of  a  summer 
meeting  to  be  held  adjacent  to  one  of  the  few 
remaining  tracts  of  virgin  timber  in  the  State. 
This  area,  known  as  the  Tionesta  Tract,  was  pur- 
chased, through  the  efforts  of  this  association,  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  1934.  It  is  therefore 
saved  for  posterity,  as  the  agreement  states  that 
it  should  be  used  primarily  as  a  research  labora- 
tory rather  than  for  timber  purposes.  The  Ti- 
onesta Tract  lies  about  four  miles  southeast  of 
Sheflield,  partly  in  McKean  and  partly  in  War- 
ren Counties. 

Plans  call  for  an  unique  program.  Those  who 
love  to  get  close  to  nature  will  be  pleased.  In 
so  far  as  possible,  the  whole  meeting  will  be  held 
in  tents.  This  tent  colony  will  be  located  in  an 
open  area  adjacent  to  the  virgin  timber,  where 
the  activities  for  three  days  will  be  carried  on. 
Proper  provisions  will  be  made  for  adequate  sani' 
tation,  pure  drinking  water  and  all  the  accouter- 
ments  necessary  for  comfortable  living.  Provision 
Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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Radio  Experiments  Successful 

By  H.  B.  ROWLAND 

Assistant  Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden  of  Pennsylvania 


ONE  of  the  serious  problems  that  has  con- 
fronted forest  fire  fighters  in  the  handling 
of  fires  has  been  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
communication  between  the  field  man  in  charge 
of  actual  operations  and  the  base.  Successful 
fire  control  depends  upon  accurate  information 
and  judgment  to  know  what  is  needed,  adequate 
forces  to  meet  these  needs  and  their  proper  loca- 
tion and  supervision.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  bring  these  factors  together  at  the  proper  time 
and  place. 

Often  the  inspector  or  warden  on  the  fire  sees 
the  actual  condirions  to  be  met  and  may  know 
what  is  needed.  He  may  know  where  the  needs 
may  be  filled  in  men  and  supplies,  but  this  infor- 
mation is  with  him  only.  How  can  he  get  it  to 
the  dispatching  agency?  Up  until  now  it  has 
been  necessary  to  carry  it  on  foot  to  the  nearest 
car  and  then  drive  to  the  nearest  telephone.  This 
is  a  time  consuming  job  and  from  some  fire  lines 
may  be  a  matter  of  hours  by  which  time  the  in- 
formation is  no  longer  accurate  nor  the  needs  the 
same. 

The  establishment  of  communication  to  some 
of  our  outlying  towers  and  stations  offers  a  prob- 
lem also,  solved  by  building  expensive  telephone 
lines.  These  require  constant  repair  and  in  the 
wooded  section,  are  in  danger  of  being  broken 
when  most  needed.  Fortunately,  in  many  loca- 
tions the  commercial  telephone  lines  make  com- 
munication available  for  such  places,  free  inter- 
communication between  these  stations  is  also 
desirable,  but  in  many  cases  is  available  only  at 
considerable  expense  in  toll  charges  to  an  extent 
that  its  use  is  restricted. 

The  advent  of  the  radio  telephone  immediately 
raised  the  hopes  of  foresters  that  here  was  ^  solu- 
tion to  their  problems.  Here  in  Pennsylvania 
the  Bureau  of  Protection  has  watched  with  inter- 
est this  development  and  tried  through  many  years 
to  keep  informed  as  to  what  was  available.  At 
the  same  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  formulate 
tentative  plans  as  to  how  radio  might  fit  into  the 
needs  of  forest  protection. 

April,  1936 


Installations  at  that  time  were  cumbersome, 
expensive  and  away  beyond  the  means  available 
for  developing  such  communications. 

As  radio  developed  into  the  short  wave  ^one, 
portable  airplane  and  police  equipment  began  to 
make  possible  field  sets  for  fire  work.  The  cost 
and  ease  of  operation  also  made  them  much  more 
desirable. 

Several  companies  interested  in  such  equipment 
kept  the  Bureau  of  Protection  informed  as  to  the 
equipment  available  and  were  open  to  suggestions 
as  to  what  was  desirable  or  needed  from  the  fire 
fighting  standpoint.     These  discussions  lead  to  a 
practical  field  demonstration  by  the  RCA  Com- 
pany in  the  summer  of  1934.     Battery  operated 
transceivers  were  brought  to  the  Harrisburg  Dis- 
trict and  demonstrated  by  engineers  of  the  RCA 
Company.    Two  towers  were  equipped  with  tem- 
porary radios  and  an  additional  set  placed  in  a 
car.     Through   this  equipment   it   was  possible 
to  maintain  communication  between  the  towers 
and  when  desired  from  the  car  to  the  tower.  The 
sets  were  later  changed  to  other  towers  and  to  the 
Harrisburg  oflSce,  with  the  same  satisfactory  re- 
sult.    Even  one  inexperienced  in  radio  quickly 
caught  on  to  the  operation.     It  was  only  a  day 
before  the  regular  tower  personnel  could  operate 
the  sets  quite  satisfactorily.     They  were  low  in 
power,  but  very  fine  results  within  a  radius  of 
fifteen  miles  and  later  were  quite  satisfactory  up 
to  twenty-six  miles.  These  tests  were  quite  worth- 
while in  acquainting  the  forestry  personnel  with 
the  use  and  possibilities  of  radio  and  also  ac- 
quainting  the   radio   engineer   with   our   actual 
problems  in  fire  control. 

The  results  of  these  tests  were  the  purchase 
of  eight  sets  by  the  Bureau  of  Forest  Protection. 
Four  of  these  sets  were  modifications  of  the 
transceivers  with  battery  boxes  attached.  The 
tower  sets  were  of  practically  the  same  hook-up, 
but  in  two  separate  circuits  for  transmission  and 
receiving.  They  were  modified  slightly  to  in- 
crease the  battery  capacity  for  a  full  season's 
operation  and  also  for  a  permanent  built-in  an^ 
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tcnna  on  the  tower.  These  sets  were  delivered 
at  the  end  of  the  spring  season  of  1935.  Instalk' 
tion  was  made  and  steps  taken  to  prepare  the 
personnel  for  the  necessary  licensing.  Practically 
no  use  except  practice  was  gotten  from  them  the 
first  spring.  During  the  fall  season  the  sets  were 
again  installed  and  the  men  given  their  examina' 
tions  for  a  third  class  operator's  license.  The  sets 
worked  very  satisfactorily.  The  season,  however, 
was  wet  and  not  much  actual  fire  use  was  neces- 
sary. Operations  were  carried  on  each  day  to 
train  the  men  and  make  them  more  proficient  in 
handling  the  radio.  On  one  fire,  however,  we 
first  experienced  having  the  inspector  report 
direct  from  the  fire  line. 

This  spring  with  all  field  men  qualified  as  oper- 
ators  and  experienced  in  their  operations,  we 
expect  a  real  test  of  their  usefulness. 

The  tower  sets  are  RCA  regenerative  sets 
using  three  tubes  for  transmission  and  three  for 
reception.  They  are  battery  operated.  Batteries 
in  a  separate  case  are  connected  to  the  set  with 
a  multiple  plug.  The  antenna  is  an  aluminum 
pipe  built'in  permanently  to  the  tower.  The 
battery  capacity  is  designed  to  carry  the  set 
through  a  full  fire  season  turned  to  the  receive 
position  twelve  hours  a  day.  It  is  equipped  with 
head  'phones,  but  a  small  loud  speaker  is  attached 
which  is  audible  from  the  ground.  This  allows 
the  tower  to  be  called  at  all  times  that  the  tower- 
man  is  on  duty.  In  transmitting  the  towermen 
simply  turns  a  switch  and  proceeds  to  talk 
through  the  microphone.  The  receiver  at  the 
same  time  is  automatically  cut  out.  The  release 
of  the  switch  in  turn  puts  the  receiver  back  into 
position.  A  signal  call  button  allows  a  series  of 
buzzes  to  be  arranged  for  calling  the  various 
stations.  These  sets  are  operated  upon  35,600 
KG  and  are  rated  at  1  watt  output. 

The  transceivers  and  battery  box  are  suspended 
by  carrying  straps.  The  set  weighs  8-1/2  lbs.  and 
the  battery  box  16  lbs.— the  combined  weight 
being  less  than  the  knap  sack  spray  tank  com- 
monly used.  This  set  has  a  small  wire  antenna 
which  is  flung  into  a  tree,  over  a  limb  or  carried 
on  a  jointed  bamboo  pole.  The  microphone  and 
head  set  must  be  plugged  in.  This  set  also  has  a 
buzz  signal  which  enables  one  to  designate  the 
station  called.  The  outfit  is  rated  at  .5  watt.  The 
equipment  can  be  conveniently  carried  away 
from  a  car,  and  may  be  in  operation  in  less  than 
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one  minute  after  stopping.     It  is  a  matter  of 
seconds  actually  in  setting  up. 

Plans  do  not  call  for  a  State-wide  radio  hook- 
up. At  present  the  thought  is  rather  for  a  dis- 
trict unit  plan  with  the  district  office  and  the 
surrounding  tower  in  communication  and  the 
travehng  field  force  in  touch  with  these  stations, 
through  the  portable  sets;  whether  they  are  along 
the  road  or  in  the  most  isolated  fire  line.  With 
such  a  system,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  super- 
vising member  of  a  fire  organization  is  not  di- 
rectly accessable  at  all  times. 

The  inspector's  smoke  chasing  job  will  be 
speeded  up  considerably  with  their  reports  com- 
ing back  to  the  tower  as  soon  as  the  investigation 
is  made.  Reports  of  conditions  on  the  fire  lines 
are  instantly  available.  Calls  for  help,  additional 
tools,  men  or  food  can  be  made  without  loss  of 
time.  The  towers  can  have  a  constant  exchange 
of  information  among  themselves  for  checking 
observations.  Due  to  the  fact  that  many  towers 
act  as  their  own  dispatching  agents,  calling  the 
wardens  from  the  tower,  in  most  cases  it  will  be 
necessary  to  retain  the  commercial  telephones. 
Where  dispatching  is  done  from  a  central  office 
the  tower  merely  reporting  fires  to  this  central 
office,  it  may  be  feasible  to  substitute  radio. 
Occasionally  where  single  telephones  are  main- 
tained at  distant  points,  with  the  accompaning 
high  construction  and  maintenance  charges  it  may 
be  possible  to  substitute  the  radio  for  communica- 
tion to  headquarters.  Radio  also  makes  available 
emergency  communication  by  the  mere  setting 
up  of  an  instrument  and  taking  it  down  when 
finished. 

Radio  makes  possible  communication  with 
emergency  look-out  points  or  with  patrolmen. 
This  now,  is  practically  out  of  the  question. 

Altogether  radio  has  proven  its  useful  place  in 
fire  protection  work.  It  is  entirely  feasible  and 
practical.  The  cost  and  use  has  its  advantages 
over  telephone  lines.  It  is  practical  to  use  it  with 
our  ordinary  field  men  with  a  little  extra  instruc- 
tion, even  though  these  men  are  required  to  have 
a  government  operator's  license.  Equipment 
now  available,  is  simple  in  operation.  It  is  de- 
veloped to  the  place  where  it  is  possible  to  oper- 
ate a  number  of  sets  without  the  full  time  use  of 
radio  technicians.  Altogether  it  should  prove  to 
be  a  worthwhile  development  in  all  forest  pro- 
tection work. 

Forest  Leaves 


Scrub  Oak  Conversion  Studies 

By  J.  E.  AUGHENBAUGH 
Research  Forester,  Penna.  Dept  of  Forests  and  Waters 


IN  THE  spring  of  1910  a  severe  forest  fire 
burned  over  a  sizable  tract,  just  recently 
lumbered,  on  Nittany  Mountain,  near  Logan- 
ton,  Clinton  County,  Pa.  It  killed  everything. 
Even  large  pitch  pines  succumbed  as  a  result  of 
this  fire  and,  with  the  humus  destroyed,  the 
ground  there  was  laid  practically  bare.  Then, 
early  in  May,  1911,  a  spot  of  75  acres  or  more  on 
this  burn  was  planted  with  two-year  white  and 
Scotch  pine  seedlings,  the  work  being  done  by 
students  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forest 
School  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  George 
H.  Wirt. 

As  often  happens  after  unusually  bad  forest 
fires,  the  young  hardwood  sprouts  springing  up 
here  to  compete  with  these  planted  trees  con- 
tained a  preponderance  of  scrub-oak.  Other 
species  were  rock  and  scarlet  oaks,  sassafras, 
black  gum,  red  maple,  and  a  few  pitch  pines  of 
sprout  origin,  whereas  formerly  considerable 
chestnut  stood  on  the  area.  Just  now  the  stand 
has  reached  that  transition  stage  of  development 
where  the  crowns  of  the  taller  saplings  are  clos- 
ing'in  at  places  and  thus  are  beginning  to  shade 
oiit  the  worthless  scrub  oak. 

As  was  true  of  many  such  early  State  forest 
plantings,  due,  no  doubt,  to  lack  of  funds  and 
to  the  constant  pressure  of  other  duties,  this  plan- 
tation was,  with  the  exception  of  fire  protection, 
left  practically  to  take  care  of  itself.  And  the 
extent  to  which  it  succeeded,  in  establishment 
and  rate  of  growth,  under  adverse  conditions, 
was  truly  remarkable.  For  it  was  not  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1934,  twenty-two  years  after  planting, 
that  any  assistance  whatever  was  given  to  the 
pines.  It  then  was  undertaken  in  connection 
with  woods  improvement  work  being  done  by 
E.  C.  W.  Camp,  No.  S-66.  They  finally  released 
the  entire  plantation  systematically  and  thor- 
oughly and  their  completed  job  appears  to  be 
quite  a  creditable  piece  of  work. 

Foresters  have  yet  to  solve  the  problem  of  how 
to  reclaim  dense  scrub-oak  areas,  at  a  minimum 
of  expense,  by  means  of  planted  trees.    We  have 
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made  some  progress  along  that  line,  but  much  yet 
remains  to  be  ascertained.  Accordingly,  in  this 
instance,  the  camp  forester,  in  co-operation  with 
our  Division  of  Research,  worked  out  a  study 
project  designed  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  best 
degree  of  release  cutting  to  give  to  these  conifers 
that  had  become  overtopped  with  scrub-oak  and 
other  hardwoods.  Perhaps  the  turn  can  be  ac- 
complished here  by  one  good  release,  rather  than 
by  several  cuttings  made  at  intervals  of  from  two 
to  five  years  as  more  often  is  necessary. 

It  was  decided  to  lay  out  a  series  of  four  ad- 
joining plots,  each  covering  1/2  acre,  and  each 
given  a  different  initial  treatment.  Provision 
was  made  for  a  25-foot  isolation  strip,  extending 
not  only  between  the  plots,  but  also  around  each 
of  them,  which  strip,  too,  received  the  same 
treatment  as  did  the  particular  plot  on  which  it 
bordered.  The  plot  corners,  besides  being 
marked  with  heavy  creosoted  chestnut  posts,  all 
were  trenched  to  give  further  assurance  of  their 
permanency.  Such  a  study  might  continue  indefi- 
nitely, with  periodic  remeasurements  at  five-year 
intervals. 

One  plot  remained  intact  (no  treatment)  to 
serve  as  a  check  plot;  it  was  called  Plot  A.  The 
next  plot  (B)  received  a  1/3  liberation;  that  is, 
about  a  third  of  the  overtopping  hardwoods  ex- 
ceeding 1  inch  D.  B.  H.  were  cut,  the  remainder 
consisting,  of  course,  of  more  desirable  individ- 
uals that  later  should  be  removed  only  insofar  as 
they  threaten  the  existence  of  the  pines.  The 
third  one  (C)  in  the  series  had  2/3  of  its  more 
detrimental  and  less  valuable  hardwoods  elimi- 
nated. On  the  remaining  or  fourth  plot  (D)  all 
overtopping  natural  growth  was  cut  and  lopped, 
thus  giving  to  the  planted  trees  full  release  from 
damaging  competition  6f  other  species. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  reader  a  pic- 
ture of  these  plots,  both  before  and  after  their 
treatment.  Since  they  were^ut  in,  a  large  sign 
has  been  erected,  along  the  Nittany  Township 
Road  opposite  the  series,  on  which  is  explained 
all  necessary  details  pertaining  to  this  experiment. 
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Red  pine,  planted  on  a  partially  cut-over  hardwood  area,  after  several  release  cuttings 


The  cutting  was  done  with  E.  C.  W.  labor, 
under  a  forester's  supervision,  and  after  the  trees 
to  be  removed  had  all  been  marked  plainly. 
Measurements,  too,  preceded  the  cutting.  Our 
hardwood  data  included  a  record  of  species,  di' 
ameter,  height,  and  crown  class  for  all  trees  cut 
and  left  on  these  four  plots,  keeping,  of  course, 
the  cut  trees  separate  from  the  uncut  in  the  tally. 
It  involved  a  measuring  of  every  stem  over  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

For  the  planted  trees— white  and  Scotch  pines 
— only  total  height  and  current  growth  could  be 
taken,  as  relatively  few  of  them  were  tall  enough 
to  have  a  diameter  at  breast-high.  Indeed  many 
scarcely  exceeded  a  foot  and  were  so  hopelessly 
smothered  by  scrub-oak  that  it  became  necessary 
to  work  between  closely-spaced  parallel  ropes  in 
order  that  none  would  be  missed. 

After  examining  this  tract,  one  is  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  remarkable  tenacity  exhibited  by 
white  pine  which,  taking  the  area  as  a  whole,  far 
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outnumbers  the  Sotch  pine.  Judging  from  the 
fact  that  1,000  or  more  pines  per  acre  have  sur- 
vived here,  after  22  years  of  suppression,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  not  many  could  have  died. 
And  that,  too,  reflects  credit  on  those  who  did 
the  planting.  In  this  latter  connection  the  fol- 
lowing comments,  made  by  Mr.  Wirt,  after  hear- 
ing of  the  success  of  this  planting,  are,  I  believe, 
highly  significant: 

''May  I  call  your  attention  to  this  proposition, 
viz.,  that  in  my  planting  projects  I  saw  to  it  that 
the  roots  of  the  seedlings  before  they  were 
dropped  were  cut  to  approximately  6  inches  in 
length.  In  other  words,  I  never  permitted  the 
boys  to  plant  long,  straggly  roots.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  this  policy,  together  with  the 
method  which  I  used  in  handling  the  mattock  in 
the  making  of  holes,  is  accountable  for  the  fairly 
satisfactory  results  of  most  of  the  early  planting 
which  I  superintended." 

Continued  on  Page  Fourteen 
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Red  Pine  in 

Monroe  County 

'         ;  By  E.  C.  PYLE 

;   •  ■    Assistant  District  Forester 

ACCORDING  to  Dr.  J.  S.  IlHck's  'Tennsyl- 
^  vania  Trees,''  the  red  pine,  Pinus  resinosa, 
has  not  previously  been  found  as  far  south 
as  Monroe  County  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  year  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Nelson 
West,  of  Glenwood,  Philadelphia,  a  member  of 
the  Pocono  Lake  Preserve,  while  scouting  south  of 
these  lands  discovered  a  few  speciments  of  red 
pine.  More  or  less  recently  this  fact  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  Egbert  Cary,  Jr.,  Forester  for  the 
Preserve,  and  he  in  turn  related  the  discovery  to 
me. 

While  visiting  the  Pocono  Lake  Preserve  on 
August  29th,  in  connection  with  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Pocono  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, this  small  stand  of  Red  Pine  was  visited 
by  Mr.   Cary,   Mr.   John   B.   English,   Assistant 
Forester,    and   myself.      The    trees    were    found 
about    one    mile    airline    south    of    the    breast 
dam  in  Tobyhanna  Township,  Monroe  County, 
Pa.,  at  an  elevation  of  approximately  1,750  feet. 
Eleven  live  trees  and  one  dead  tree  were  found 
within  about  one  acre  area.     They  were  in  mix- 
ture with   White  Pine,  Hemlock,   Red   Spruce, 
Red-Sugar   Maple,    Wild   Black   Cherry,    Birch 
and  Beech.     There  was  very  little  regeneration 
with  the  exception  of  the  Red  Spruce  and  some 
hard-woods.     No  regeneration  of  Red  Pine  could 
be  found,  although  seed  cones  were  on  the  ground 
and    evidently    they    had    been    eaten    by    the 
squirrels.      However,    the    density    of    the    site 
would  probably  prohibit  regeneration  of  the  in- 
tolerant Red  Pine.     By  the  use  of  the  increment 
borer,  it  was  found  that  the  largest  tree  approxi- 
mately 18  inches  D.  B.  H.  was  around  65  to  68 
years  old  and  had  attained  a  height  of  approxi- 
mately 60  feet.     The  small  tree  found  on  the 
area  was  about  6  inches  D.  B.  H.  and  50  years 
old,  but  had  only  attained  a  height  of  about  30 
feet.     Inventory  of  the  trees  showed  that  there 
was  one   6-inch  tree,   two   8-inch,   two    10-inch, 
three  12-inch,  one  18-inch  and  two  16-inch.   The 
greatest   growth   made   was   one-inch   radius   in 
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three  years;  while  the  average  was  about  one- 
inch  radius  in  nine  years. 

No  indication  could  be  found  of  original  seed 
trees  in  the  area  or  Red  Pine  stumps  which  might 
have  told  the  story  of  their  establishment.  How- 
ever,  birds  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  most 
southern  establishment  in  Monroe  County  since 
It  is  concentrated  in  one  spot  as  near  as  we  could 
tell.  The  location  of  these  trees  is  north,  one  or 
two  miles,,  of  the  Oak-Chestnut  Forest  type,  and 
is  within  the  transition  area  between  that  and 
Beech,  Birch  and  Maple  type. 


New  State  Forest 

Commission  Takes  Office 

Governor  George  H.  Earle  recently  appointed 
a  new  State  Forest  Commission.  The  members 
are  as  follows: 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  Cheltenham 
Major  Gordan  Dorrance,  Philadelphia 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Dengler,  State  College 
F.  B.  Kinzey,  Johnstown 
Mr.   Taylor,   who   is  now  a   member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association,  has  long  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Association.     Major  Dorrance  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Biltmore  Forest  School  and  was 
'Assistant  State  Forester  of  Maryland  for  three 
years.     Dr.  Dengler  is  a  professor  at  Penn  State 
and    F.    B.    Kinzey   is   engaged    in    the    lumber 
business. 

Dr.  James  F.  Bogardus  who  served  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  for  the  past  year  was  appointed  Secretary 
March  16.  The  Secretary  is  a  member  ex-officio 
and  chairman  of  the  State  Forest  Commission. 
The  Commission  held  the  first  meeting  March  9. 

New  Recreational  Map  Out 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  re^ 
cently  issued  a  new  recreational  map  of  Penn^ 
sylvania.  It  shows  many  points  of  interest  which 
have  been  developed  or  are  being  developed  for 
recreational  use.  A  brief  description  and  loca- 
tion of  historical  monuments,  public  camping 
grounds,  picnic  areas  and  State  Parks  is  given  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  map.  The  location  of  the 
State  Forests  and  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
are  indicated  as  are  the  Forest  Fire  Observation 
Towers. 
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Red  pine,  planted  on  a  partially  cut-over  ha 

The  cutting  was  done  with  E.  C.  W.  Libor, 
under  a  forester's  supervision,  and  after  the  trees 
to  be  removed  had  all  been  marked  plainly. 
Measurements,  too,  preceded  the  cutting.  Our 
hardwood  data  included  a  record  of  species,  di- 
ameter, height,  and  crown  class  for  all  trees  cut 
and  left  on  these  four  plots,  keeping,  of  course, 
the  cut  trees  separate  from  the  uncut  in  the  tally. 
It  involved  a  measuring  of  every  stem  over  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

For  the  planted  trees— white  and  Scotch  pines 
— only  total  height  and  current  growth  could  be 
taken,  as  relatively  few  of  them  were  tall  enough 
to  have  a  diameter  at  breast-high.  Indeed  many 
scarcely  exceeded  a  foot  and  were  so  hopelessly 
smothered  by  scrub-oak  that  it  became  necessary 
to  work  between  closely-spaced  parallel  ropes  in 
order  that  none  would  be  missed. 

After  examining  this  tract,  one  is  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  remarkable  tenacity  exhibited  by 
white  pine  which,  taking  the  area  as  a  whole,  far 
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rdwood  area,  after  several  release  cuttings 

outnumbers  the  Sotch  pine.  Judging  from  the 
fact  that  1,000  or  more  pines  per  acre  have  sur- 
vived here,  after  22  years  of  suppression,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  not  many  could  have  died. 
And  that,  too,  reflects  credit  on  those  who  did 
the  planting.  In  this  latter  connection  the  fol- 
lowing comments,  made  by  Mr.  Wirt,  after  hear- 
ing of  the  success  of  this  planting,  are,  I  belie  >/e, 
highly  significant: 

''May  I  call  your  attention  to  this  proposition, 
viz.,  that  in  my  planting  projects  I  saw  to  it  that 
the  roots  of  the  seedlings  before  they  were 
dropped  were  cut  to  approximately  6  inches  in 
length.  In  other  words,  I  never  permitted  the 
boys  to  plant  long,  straggly  roots.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  this  policy,  together  with  the 
method  which  I  used  in  handling  the  mattock  in 
the  making  of  holes,  is  accountable  for  the  fairly 
satisfactory  results  of  most  of  the  early  planting 
which  I  superintended.'' 

Continued  on  Page  Fourteen 
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Red  Pine  in 

Monroe  County 

By  E.  C.  PYLE 

Assistant  District  Forester 

ACCORDING  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Illick's  'Tennsyl- 
^  vania  Trees,"  the  red  pine,  Pinus  resinosa, 
has  not  previously  been  found  as  far  south 
as  Monroe  County  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  year  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Nelson 
West,  of  Glenwood,  Philadelphia,  a  member  of 
the  Pocono  Lake  Preserve,  while  scouting  south  of 
these  lands  discovered  a  few  speciments  of  red 
pine.  More  or  less  recently  this  fact  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  Egbert  Cary,  Jr.,  Forester  for  the 
Preserve,  and  he  in  turn  related  the  discovery  to 
me. 

While  visiting  the  Pocono  Lake  Preserve  on 
August  29th,  in  connection  with  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Pocono  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, this  small  stand  of  Red  Pine  was  visited 
by  Mr.    Cary,   Mr.   John   B.    English,   Assistant 
Forester,    and    myself.      The    trees    were    found 
about    one    mile    airline    south    of    the    breast 
dam  in  Tobyhanna  Township,  Monroe  County, 
Pa.,  at  an  elevation  of  approximately  1,750  feet. 
Eleven  live  trees  and  one  dead  tree  were  found 
within  about  one  acre  area.     They  were  in  mix- 
ture  with   White   Pine,   Hemlock,    Red   Spruce, 
Red-Sugar   Maple,    Wild    Black    Cherry,    Birch 
and  Beech.     There  was  very  little  regeneration 
with  the  exception  of  the  Red  Spruce  and  some 
hard-woods.     No  regeneration  of  Red  Pine  could 
be  found,  although  seed  cones  were  on  the  ground 
and    evidently    they    had    been    eaten    by    the 
squirrels.       However,    the    density    of    the    site 
would  probably  prohibit  regeneration  of  the  in- 
tolerant Red  Pine.     By  the  use  of  the  increment 
borer,  it  was  found  that  the  largest  tree  approxi- 
mately 18  inches  D.  B.  H.  was  around  65  to  68 
years  old  and  had  attained  a  height  of  approxi- 
mately 60  feet.     The  small  tree  found  on  the 
area  was  about  6  inches  D.  B.  H.  and  50  years 
old,  but  had  only  attained  a  height  of  about  30 
feet.     Inventory  of  the  trees  showed  that  there 
was  one   6-inch  tree,   two   8-inch,   two    10-inch, 
three  12-inch,  one  18-inch  and  two  16-inch.    The 
greatest    growth    made    was   one-inch    radius   in 
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three  years;  while  the  average  was  about  one- 
inch  radius  in  nine  years. 

No  indication  could  be  found  of  original  seed 
trees  in  the  area  or  Red  Pine  stumps  which  might 
have  told  the  story  of  their  establishment.  How- 
ever, birds  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  most 
southern  establishment  in  Monroe  County  since 
it  IS  concentrated  in  one  spot  as  near  as  we  could 
tell.  The  location  of  these  trees  is  north,  one  or 
two  miles,  of  the  Oak-Chestnut  Forest  type,  and 
IS  within  the  transition  area  between  that  and 
Beech,  Birch  and  Maple  type. 


New  State  Forest 

Commission  Takes  Office 

Governor  George  H.  Earle  recently  appointed 
a  new  State  Forest  Commission.  The  members 
are  as  follows: 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  Cheltenham 
Major  Gordan  Dorrance,   Philadelphia 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Dengler,  State  College 
F.  B.  Kinney,  Johnstown 
Mr.   Taylor,   who   is  now   a   member   of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association,  has  long  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Association.      Major  Dorrance   is  a 
graduate  of  the  Biltmore  Forest  School  and  was 
Assistant  State  Forester  of  Maryland  for  three 
years.     Dr.  Dengler  is  a  professor  at  Penn  State 
and    F.    B.    Kinzey    is   engaged    in    the    lumber 
business. 

Dr.  James  F.  Bogardus  who  served  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  for  the  past  year  was  appointed  Secretary 
March  16.  The  Secretary  is  a  member  ex-officio 
and  chairman  of  the  State  Forest  Commission. 
The  Commission  held  the  first  meeting  March  9. 

New  Recreational  Map  Out 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  re- 
cently issued  a  new  recreational  map  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  shows  many  points  of  interest  which 
have  been  developed  or  are  being  developed  for 
recreational  use.  A  brief  description  and  loca- 
tion of  historical  monuments,  public  camping 
grounds,  picnic  areas  and  State  Parks  is  given  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  map.  The  location  of  the 
State  Forests  and  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
are  indicated  as  are  the  Forest  Fire  Observation 
Towers. 
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Aspen  Provides  Good  Pulpwood 

Continued  from  Page  Three 

tions  of  the  State  with  black  locust,  scrub  oak 
and  sassafras. 

Aspen  occurs  in  pure  stands  and  in  mixed 
stands  as  an  overstory,  but  rarely  in  mixed  stands 
as  an  understory.  Aspen  should  be  managed  in 
pure  stands.  Later  the  pure  stands  may  be  con^ 
verted  to  stands  of  other  species,  for  instance 
conifers,  by  planting.  In  mixed  stands  the  over- 
story  of  aspen  may  be  removed,  thus  establishing 
the  forest  type  represented  by  the  understory. 
Where  aspen  is  the  overstory  of  a  mixed  forest 
it  frequently  does  not  reproduce  itself  upon  se^ 
lection  cutting  of  the  aspen  alone,  since  more 
tolerant  species  in  the  lower  story,  such  as  white 
pine,  prevent  the  aspen  from  sprouting.  In  this 
way  but  one  crop  of  aspen  pulpwood  is  produced. 
Upon  cutting  mature  pure  stands  of  aspen  the 
desire  of  the  owner  for  short  rotations  and  quick 
returns  might  cause  a  willingness  to  continue  the 
aspen  forest.  The  ability  of  aspen  to  sprout  fol- 
lowing  forest  fires  is  worth  taking  advantage  of 
on  lands  not  assured  of  adequate  protection. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  too 
much  aspen  is  being  grown.  At  first  glance  the 
extensive  forests  of  aspen  in  northern  Pennsyl' 
yania  might  lead  to  that  conclusion,  but  when  it 
is  remembered  that  on  much  of  this  land  the  first 
crops  of  scattered  aspen  will  not  reach  pulpwood 
si^,  because  of  the  womout  nature  of  the  soil, 
a  surplus  of  aspen  wood  seems  unlikely.  Where 
one  paper  plant  bids  for  55,000  cords  of  aspen 
wood  in  one  year,  an  area  of  2,000  acres  is  cut 
off  annually  when  the  yield  is  271/2  cords  to  the 
acre,  or  3.000  acres  at  18-1/3  cords  an  acre. 
Thus  one  mill  alone  would  use  the  product  of 
70,000  to  120,000  acres  in  35  to  40  years;  and  if 
only  half  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  sur- 
rounding a  paper  mill  were  in  aspen,  a  forest 
of  140,000  to  480,000  acres  would  be  required 
for  each  large  paper  plant.  Unquestionably 
there  is  no  such  acreage  of  aspen  pulpwood  lands 
in  the  State. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  fortunate  for  the  paper 
mills  that  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
has  examined  the  paper  making  qualities  of  more 
than  90  American  tree  species.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, notably  the  oaks,  all  of  these  possess 
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some  pulping  quality.  The  different  trees  came 
into  pulpwood  use  in  quantity  as  follows:  ''1899 
spruce,  poplar;  1909,  add  hemlock,  southern  yel' 
low  pine,  balsam  and  white  fir;  1920,  add  yellow 
poplar,  tamarack,  gum,  jack  pine,  basswood;  1928, 
add  chestnut,  birch,  beech,  maple;  1932,  add 
Cottonwood.  ...  In  addition,  under  other 
woods  the  census  data  include  Douglas  fir,  white 
pine,  willow,  cedar,  buckeye  and  miscellaneous 
species.  .     An  active  search   for  other 

suitable  species  was  begun  and  is  still  under 
way."*  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  use 
of  aspen  and  basswood  as  paper  wood  started  75 
or  more  years  ago  and  that  they  ''are  still  the 
preferred  woods  in  sulphite  and  mechanical 
pulps." 

With  State  Forests  or  company  lands  the  posi- 
tion might  be  taken  that  they  should  grow  the 
larger  timber  trees  such  as  oaks  and  pines.  In 
this  case  the  pure  stands  of  aspen  could  be  con- 
verted to  stands  of  other  species  by  underplant- 
ing  and  then  clear  cutting  the  aspen.  From  such 
experience  in  the  plantations  in  Lushbaugh  Run, 
Cameron  County,  I  judge  that  the  conifers  might 
also  need  release  cuttings  later  from  the  aspen 
sprouts.  However,  the  first  effort  should  be  to 
bring  to  full  productivity  such  lands  as  carry  no 
valuable  tree  growth. 

Just  how  long  aspen  should  be  held  before 
cutting  is  a  problem,  each  site  sets  a  separate 
problem.  A  more  complete  study  of  aspen  in 
Pennsylvania  seems  necessary  if  this  silvicultural 
question  is  to  be  answered. 

Numerous  stands  of  3  5  years  of  age  have  been 
cut  in  Four  Mile  Run,  Cameron  County,  in  re- 
cent years.  The  larger  aspen  trees  ranged  up  to 
10  or  even  12  inches  in  diameter  breast  high, 
though  6  to  9  inches  was  the  average.  The  paper 
company  specifications  called  for  5  inches  inside 
bark  at  the  small  end  of  the  4  foot  pulpwood. 
This  seems,  however,  to  allow  the  cutting  of 
most  of  the  5  and  6  inch  trees  along  with  the 
larger  ones.  Land  owners  explained  that  they 
cut  the  aspen  freely  because  it  would  shortly  rot 
and  fall  over  anyhow,  though  on  the  better  lands 
the  8  to  10  inch  aspen  seems  sturdy  and  growing 
vigorously,  such  dying  and  defective  trees  that 
were  noted  being  more  or  less  suppressed. 

Aspen  suffered  from  the  drought  of  1930  along 
with  other  Pennsylvania  trees.    In  places  the  loss 
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was  heavy,  the  dying  aspen  being  the  weaker  in- 
termediate and  suppressed  individuals.  In  many 
areas  the  sprouts  following  the  cutting  are 
browsed  by  deer  and  eaten  by  rabbits.     In  such 

.  places  It  IS  difficult  to  secure  reproduction  of 
aspen  from  sprouts  owing  to  the  browsing  by 
deer  and  rabbits;  on  burnt  areas  this  difficulty 
IS  aggravated  by  a  rank  growth  of  berry  bushes. 
IJn  small  cutting  areas  the  deer  would  probably 
browse    the    aspen    sprouts    completely.      Black 
squirrel  and  porcupine  too  were  observed  feeding 
iipon  aspen.     In  Elk  County  near  Bene^ette,  in 
Otter  Run  branch  of  Trout  Run,  a  four^year^ 
old  clear  cutting  in  aspen  was  found  to  be  lack- 
mg  m  sufficient  aspen  sprouts  to  reforest  prop- 
erly.     There  was  a  tendency  for  the  sheltered 
cove  to  revert  back  to  grassy  barren  similar  to  the 

surrounding  dry  south  slopes.     The  little  winter 

cover  present  in  the  desolate  country  was  thus 

lost. 

The  deer,  elk  and  rabbits  therefore  introduce 
a  decided  factor  in  the  handling  of  aspen  in 
Pennsylvania.     Possibly  a  plan  of  selection  cut- 
ting  IS  required,  cutting  half  the  salable  aspen 
in  the  first  cut,  the  other  half  being  held  for  a 
few  years.    Another  advantage  in  partial  cutting 
of  aspen  is  the  stimulated  and  increased  growth 
to  be  expected  from  the  remaining  trees.    More- 
over, if,  after  cutting  half  of  the  aspen  of  pulp- 
wood  size,  the  released  ground  failed  to  repro- 
duce  satisfactorily  due  to  injury  from  animals  or 
other  cause  there  would  still  be  an  opportunity  of 
holding  seed  trees  in  the  next  cutting.     An  in- 
spection  of  cut  over  aspen  lands  indicates  that 
the  danger  of  windfall  is  not  too  serious  a  draw- 
back  to  this  plan.     Aspen  though  does  prove  to 
be  delicate  in  many  ways,  it  is  apparently  easily 
fire  scarred  with  considerable  resulting  butt  rot, 
also  serious  lumbering  scars  were  noted. 
Conclusions : 

1.  Due  largely  to  the  great  use  of  spruce  (70 
per  cent  of  our  paper)  the  United  States  lacks 
and  must  import  55  per  cent  of  its  paper  wood 
and  pulp. 

2.  Aspen  is  a  desirable  paper  wood,  readily 
salable  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Aspen  can  be  grown  at  a  profit  on  the 
better  lands  in  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Considerable  returns  to  labor  result  in  the 
cutting.     Two  dollars  a  cord  for  cutting  and 


peeling  and  two  dollars  a  cord  for  hauling  are 
usual  prices. 

5.  At  least  a  40'year  rotation  seems  desirable 

6.  Clear  cutting  of  pure  aspen  stands  in 
Pennsylvania  has  failed  to  produce  satisfactory 
reproduction  due  to  browsing  by  deer. 

7.  Where  roads  and  ready  sale  make  it  possi- 
ble,  a  selection  system  of  cutting  extending  over 
a  penod  of  several  years  is  suggested  to  overcome 
dilfaculties  in  reproduction. 

8.  The  relative  value  of  aspen  as  game  food  is 
worthy  of  attention. 

9.  A  detailed  study  of  the  growth  and  man- 
agement of  aspen  in  Pennsylvania  appears 
desirable. 


Foresters  Hold  Winter 

Meeting  in  Harrisburg 

The  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  Allegheny 
section  of  the  society  of  American  Foresters  was 
held  in  Harrisburg,  February  28  and  29.  Ap- 
proximately  125  foresters  attended  from  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir^ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Current  forestry  prob- 
lems  in  many  of  their  branches  were  discussed. 
Particular  stress  was  laid  upon  the  relation  of 
.  forestry  to  wild  life  and  the  developing  of  ade- 
quate  recreational  facilities. 

Although  forest  protection  held  a  place  on  the 
program  possibly  through  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, there  was  little  discussion  of  this  phase 
of  forestry  regarded  as  it  will  be  for  years  to 
come  as  of  first  importance. 

A.  C.  Mclntyre,  regional  forester  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Williamsport,  was  elected 
chairman  for  the  current  year,  and  G.  Luther 
Schnur,  research  forester,  Allegheny  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station,  Philadelphia,  Secretary.  The 
assemblage  favored  the  holding  of  the  annual 
summer  meeting  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 
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The  paper  stock  necessary  for  the  United 
States  government's  annual  stamp  output,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  requires  7000  trees,  50  feet 
in  height  and  15  inches  in  diameter. 

Another  use  for  cellophane  is  as  a  surgical 
dressing.  The  wound  is  visible  while  it  ia 
covered. 
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Camp  Ftrt  Girls'  Circle, 


WcII-PIaimcd  Forest  Parks 


Continued  from  Page  Two 

Picnicers  for  day  use  will  be  provided  with 
accommodations  for  large  groups  and  family 
groups.  One  large  parking  area  to  accommodate 
the  maximum  capacity  will  be  placed  close  to  the 
general  picnic  area.  It  is  felt  that  this  will  help 
control  the  use  of  the  area  and  encourage  people 
to  walk.  If  this  solution  were  not  used,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  construct  roads  and  small  parking 
areas  here  and  there  in  haphazard  arrangement 
and  thereby  destroy  the  natural  conditions  exist- 
ing.  Shelters  will  be  placed  at  proper  intervals 
to  house  picnicers  in  case  of  inclement  weather. 
Fireplaces  are  a  problem  because  they  should  be 
as  inconspicuous  as  possible,  yet  practicable. 
Fireplaces  heretofore  constructed  in  Pennsylvania 
Parks  have  resembled  the  remains  of  a  burned 
building  leaving  only  the  chimney  remaining. 
This  type  certainly  does  not  help  to  create  na- 
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Photo   by   Penna.    Dept.    of  Forests  and   Waters. 

Mt.  Penn,  near  Reading 

tural  surroundings  and  we  are  now  planning  to 
build  a  small,  low,  inexpensive,  structure  about 
18  inches  in  height  and  36  inches  wide.  Latrines 
will  be  placed  at  necessary  intervals. 

In  nearly  every  case  where  water  is  available, 
dams  have  been  constructed  for  swimming  and 
boating.  Bathhouses  and  beaches  are  being  con' 
structed  with  sanitary  facilities  and,  in  some 
cases,  refreshment  service  is  combined  in  the 
bathhouses. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  can  be  seen  that  we  are 
starting  to  develop  recreation  of  all  types.  Some 
may  like  a  cabin  for  solitude  and  comfort,  others 
may  like  tenting  close  to  nature,  and  some  will 
want  a  day's  outing  in  the  open,  but  all  are 
taken  care  of. 

Due    to    lack    of    foresight    many    years   ago, 
worthwhile  areas  of  State  Park  caliber  were  de' 
stroyed  by  commercial  progress  and,  consequently, 
we  have  really  little  of  worth  near  our  larger  ' 
centers  of  population  where  recreation  and  scenic 
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preservation  is  badly  needed.  For  this  reason 
we  are  studying  also  the  possibilities  of  establish' 
mg  State  Parks  in  such  areas  but,  unfortunately 
we  do  not  have  the  necessary  funds  for  land  ac* 
quisition  at  present.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
5uch  acquisition  may  be  accomplished  in  the  near 
future  before  total  destruction  has  taken  place. 
The  Federal  Government  has  helped  tremend- 
ously  in  this  direction  by  acquiring  such  lands  as 
French  Creek  in  Chester  County,  Raccoon  Creek 
m  Beaver  County,  Laurel  Hill  in  Somerset 
County,  Blue  Knob  in  Bedford  County  and 
Hickory  Run  in  Carbon  County. 

Each  of  these  areas  comprise  approximately 
5,000  acres.  Raccoon  Creek,  Laurel  Hill  and 
French  Creek  are  being  developed  by  CCC  and 
WPA  labor;  Hickory  Run  and  Blue  Knob  are 
being  developed  by  the  WPA.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  these  areas  to  provide  recreational  opportune 
ities  for  low  income  groups  and  each  area  will 
develop  approximately  6  organized  camps.  Each 
camp  will  contain  an  administration  building  for 
the  camp  counselor,  and  assistants,  one  infirmary 
for  the  sick,  a  central  mess  hall  to  accommodate 
about  150  people  and  sleeping  quarters  where 
fresh  air  will  circulate  in  abundance.  Dams  will 
be  constructed  for  boating  and  swimming.  Day 
use  areas  are  also  being  planned  when  the  area 
warrants  it,  but  are  segregated  from  the  organized 
camps  to  afford  complete  control. 

French  Creek,  in  particular,  is  interesting  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Hopewell  village  where  the 
remains  of  the  early  iron  industry  exists.  It  is 
proposed  to  restore  this  village  to  its  original 
character.  Just  how  much  of  this  can  be  done 
is  questionable  due  to  the  fact  that  it  will  cost 
approximately  $85,000.00  for  such  restoration. 
Neither  the  State  or  Federal  Government  have 
the  money  for  such  a  project  at  this  time.  Private 
contributions  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  that  Pennsyl- 
vania is  on  its  way  to  provide  bigger  and  better 
recreational  areas  and  State  Parks  for  the  enjoy 
ment  of  its  citizens.  It  is  hoped  that  sane  de- 
velopment will  lead  to  opportunities  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  needed  so  badly  to  create  a 
well-rounded  park  system. 


The  consumption  of  newsprint  in  the  United 
States  during  1936  will  approximate  3,500,000 
tons. 
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Worse  Than  Forest  Fires 

Western  pine  beetles  destroy  each  year  in  the 
pine  regions  of  Oregon  and  Washington  eight 
times  as  much  timber  as  do  forest  fires,  according 
to  records  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  for 
the  five  years  ending  with  1933.  In  the  same 
area  beetles,  and  windfall  together  destroyed  an- 
nually  over  one  billion  board  feet,  which  is  con- 
siderably  more  pine  timber  than  is  cut  by  the 
sawmills. 

In  1931,  beetles  killed  almost  a  billion  feet  of 
ponderosa  pine  timber  in  Oregon  and  more  than 
100  million  feet  in  Washington;  in  1932,  one  and 
one-half  billion  feet  in  Oregon  and  more  than  a 
quarter  billion  feet  in  Washington.  Owing  to 
the  intense  cold  of  the  winter  of  1932-33  insect 
losses  fell  oflf  substantially  for  1933.  For  the 
three  years  ending  with  1933  the  beetle  kill  in 
ponderosa  pine  has  totaled  nearly  three  billion 
board  feet  in  Oregon  which  is  an  annual  average 
of  almost  a  billion  feet  or  a  loss  of  roughly  1.2 
per  cent  per  annum  against  the  total  stand  of 
ponderosa  pine  timber. 

Extensive  beetle-control  work  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  Forest  Service  in  several  areas,  with 
the  co-operation  of  State  foresters,  private 
owners,  and  other  agencies.  The  beetles  are  des- 
troyed  by  peeling  and  burning  the  infested  trees 
in  the  spring  or  fall. 


Tanglewood 

By  EGBERT  S.  GARY 
Within  a  forest  dark,  I  know  a  glade 
Where  once  a  woodland  giant  reared  his  height; 
There,  yet,  his  lichened  trunk  endures,  upright, 
Bereft  his  crown  where  questing  sunbeams  played. 
Now,  lesser  folk,  released  from  smothVing  shade, 
In  multitudes  surge  upward  toward  the  Hght, 
A  motley  horde,  foredoomed  through  life  to  fight, 
The  strongest,  to  survive;  the  weak,  to  fade. 

So,  ramblers  here  a  tangled  network  find 
Of  barbed  briers  and  lush  and  wanton  weeds 
And  arm-locked  saplings,  joined  in  strife; 
Yet,  leaves  caress  and  dainty  tendrils  wind; 
And  perfume,   bloom  and  song  greet  him  who 

heeds. 
For  here  is  but  a  parable  of  hfe. 


In    1934  a   total  of    163,000,000  forest  trees 
seedlings  were  planted  in  the  United  States. 
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Sequoia  Wins 

Recently  the  National  Life  Conservation  So' 
ciety  made  known  the  results  of  voting  on  the 
subject  of  a  national  tree  of  the  United  States. 
A  total  of  2,731,062  persons  in  the  United  States 
cast  votes  for  their  preference.  The  Giant  Se^ 
quoia,  Sequoia  gigantea,  the  world's  largest  ever' 
green  tree,  received  the  highest  number  of  votes. 
The  American  Elm,  JJlmus  americana,  ran  a  close 
second. 

While  it  so  happens  that  the  tree  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  is  native  only  to  Cali' 
fornia  there  need  be  no  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
other  States.  This  is  a  tree  of  which  the  whole 
nation  may  well  be  proud.  It  grows  nowhere 
else  on  the  earth's  surface  and  is  therefore  dis' 
tinctly  American.  The  big  tree  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  better^known  Redwood  as 
both  trees  have  distinct  botanical  differences.  The 
fohage  of  the  big  tree  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Juniper,  while  that  of  the  Redwood  more  nearly 
resembles  our  Cedar.  The  big  tree  is  found 
chiefly    on    the    eastern    slopes    of    the    Sierras 


Nevadas,  while  the  Redwood  is  found  chiefly 
near  the  coast  in  northern  California.  However, 
specimens  of  the  Redwood  have  been  successfully 
grown  in  the  eastern  and  southern  States.  A 
large  specimen  of  the  big  tree  near  Lima,  Del' 
aware  County,  is  listed  among  Pennsylvania's 
outstanding  trees. 

The  Redwood  tree  occurs  in  extensive  forests 
with  trees  crowded  closely  together,  while  the 
venerable  big  trees  some  of  which  have  a  diameter 
of  35  feet  at  the  base,  with  ages  estimated  at 
three  to  four  thousand  years,  are  found  in  small 
groups  or  as  individual  specimens. 


More  than  500  million  little  trees  were  planted 
in  the  United  States  during  1935.  This  repre^ 
sents  an  increase  of  approximately  340  million 
over  the  preceding  year.  One  hundred  thirteen 
million  trees  were  set  out  in  Michigan  alone. 
Wisconsin  with  55  million  was  second  and  New 
York  third  with  plantings  totahng  52  million. 
Pennsylvania  set  out  IIV2  million  and  was  in 
eleventh  position  among  the  States. 


Scrub  Oak  Conversion  Studies 


Continued  from  Page  Eight 

Now  that  it  has  been  helped  through  the  scrub- 
oak  with  E.  C.  W.  labor,  if  it  could  receive  a 
httle  thoughtful  future  treatment  this  planting 
gives  every  promise  of  developing  into  a  quite 
interesting  tract  of  timber.    The  object  need  not 


be  to  attempt  complete  conversion,  but  better  to 

aim  at  a  mixed  forest,  of  at  least  several  species, 

which  experience  has  proven  to  be  most  advisable. 

Thus  the  hardwoods  can  serve  as  fillers  for  the 
planted  pines,  forcing  their  height  growth,  shad' 
ing  ofi^  their  lateral  branches,  and  resulting,  we 
hope,  in  a  mixed  stand  of  selected  final  crop 
trees. 


SUMMARY  COMPARISON  OF  SCRUB  OAK  CONVERSION  PLOTS 

Bald  Eagle  State  Forest  (Chnton  County  No.  2— A,  B,  C  and  D) ,  Located  on  Nittany  Mountain, 
Near  Loganton,  Pa.    February,  1934,  Measurement— All  Data  on  Per  Acre  Basis 


Method 
of 
Plot     Treatment 

A  Check 

B  1/3  Release 

C  2/3  Release 

D  Full  Release 

A  Check 

B  1/3  Release 

C  2/3  Release 

D  Full  Release 

A  Check 

B  1/3  Release 

C  2/3  Release 

D  Full  Release 
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Trees 
(No.) 

1414 

1290 

1128 

980 


438 
770 
980 

1414 
852 
358 


HARDWOODS 
Basal  Av.  Av. 

Area        D.  B.  H.     Height  Volume 

(Sq.Ft.)        (In.)         (Ft.)  (Cu.Ft.) 

STATUS  OF  PLOT  BEFORE  THINNING 

33.204            2.0            16.2  400.8 

27.034            1.9            16.9  375.4 

25.034           2.0            15.3  273.5 

17.590            1.8            13.8  193.6 

TREES  REMOVED  IN  THINNING 


PIHES 

• 

Av. 

Current 

Trees 

Height 

Growth 

(No.) 

(Ft.) 

(In.) 

1076 

3.9 

5.2 

1034 

4.0 

5.8 

1004 

3.8 

5.6 

970 

3.1 

4.2 

6.100  1.6  14.9  73.3 

15.442  1.9  15.1  142.4 

17.590  1.8  13.8  193.6 

TREES  LEFT  AFTER  THINNING 

33.204  2.0  16.2  400.8 

20.934  2.1  18.0  302.1 

11.592  2.4  15.7  131.1 
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Forest  Guide  Organization  Grows 

Through  National  Scout  Headquarters,  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  inaugurated 
in  1922,  a  plan  for  enhsting  the  interest  of 
Pennsylvania  Boy  Scouts  in  forest  protection. 

Each  Scout  and  Scouter  who  desires  to  enroll 
signs  a  pledge  to  protect  the  forests,  the  animal 
and  the  plant  hfe,  and  thereby  becomes  a  forest 
guide.  He  is  given  a  badge  of  government  bronze. 

If  the  Scout  informs  himself  and  others  of  the 
value  of  the  forest  and  its  protection  from  fire, 
posts  forest  fire  notices,  reads  forest  fire  informa- 
tion to  the  troop,  the  school  or  other  groups, 
writes  an  article  for  a  newspaper,  reports  a  forest 
fire  or  perhaps  helps  with  the  extinction  of  a 
forest  fire  within  the  year  following  the  signing 
of  the  forest  guide  pledge,  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
through  his  District  Forester  an  annual  bar  which 
can  be  attached  to  the  Guide  button.  For  each 
year  that  some  activity  can  be  shown,  the  Scout 
may  receive  an  additional  bar. 

About  the  same  time  the  Forest  Guide  plan 
was  put  into  efl^ect,  an  arrangement  was  made 
for  awarding  special  medals  to  Scouts  who  per- 
form  an  outstanding  service  in  the  protection  of 
forests  from  fire. 

For  this  purpose,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 

divided  into  ten  districts.    In  each  district  a  Dis- 

trict  Forester  and  a  Scout  Executive  are  chosen 

as  a  board  of  review.     Scoutmasters  report  their 

recommendations  for  Meritorious  medals  to  these 

keymen.     The  Keymen  review  the  Scoutmasters' 

recommendations  and  pass  on  to  the  Department 

at  Harrisburg,  the  cases  in  which  they  think  an 

award  should  be  made.     These  applications  are 

checked  by  the  Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden  and  if 

approved,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  issues 

the  citation  and  forwards  the  medal  for  presenta- 

tion  to  the  Scout,  Scouter,  patrol  or  troop  as  the 

case  may  be.     Ten  medals  may  be  awarded  in 

each  of  the  ten  districts  in  any  one  year. 

That  the  Scouts  are  interested  and  work  for 
their  bars  can  best  be  shown  by  citing  that  dur- 
ing  the  year  1934,  there  were  awarded  3,300 
forest  guide  bars  and  there  were  approximately 
5,000  new  Scouts  enrolled  as  Forest  Guides. 

Early  in  1935,  seven  medals  were  awarded, 
for  meritorious  services  during  1934. 

Scouts  throughout  the  State  are  interested  in 
forest   protection   and   it   is   predicted   that   the 


forests  guide  movement  will  result  in  benefits  far 
beyond  those  originally  expected. 
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Lead  and  Tin  No  Bar  to 

Many  Bugs  and  Rodents 

Iron  bars  may  imprison  a  tiger  and  a  screen 
may  stop  a  fly,  but  some  insects  and  animals  are 
equipped  with  chisel-like  jaws  and  teeth  which 
can  cut  through  metal. 

Cahfornia  lead-cable  borers,  for  example,  often 
damage  aerial-telephone  and  high-tension  lines  in 
or  near  forests  by  boring  holes  in  the  lead  sheath- 
mg.  They  do  not  eat  the  lead.  They  bore  holes 
m  it  to  establish  new  homes.  Then  moisture 
usually  shortcircuits  the  electric  current.  Lines- 
men  for  telephone  and  power  companies  call  the 
borer  "the  short-circuit  beetle." 

Many  other  wood-boring  insects  easily  chisel 
their  way  through  lead  and  tin  signs  which  block 
their  passageways  and  exist  on  trees,  according 
to  entomologists  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.    Hickory  bark,  which  is  even  harder  than 
most  lead  and  will  often  deflect  the  blow  of  a 
sharp  ax,  isn't  too  tough  for  hickory-bark  beetles. 
They  bore  through  the  bark  rather  readily.    The 
sharp  jaws  of  Lyctus  beetles,  often  found  in  sea- 
soned  hardwood   lumber,    enable   them   to    eat 
through  certain  kinds  of  tin  and  lead  which  block 
their  passageways.  Termites  in  biting  wood  grind 
it  into  a  powder. 

Rodents  occasionally  use  their  hard,  sharp  teeth 
on  metal.  Curious  squirrels  sometimes  gnaw 
aluminum  identifications  tags  off  trees.  The 
ground  mole  sometimes  gnaws  into  concrete,  and 
cases  of  rats  cutting  lead  pipes  in  buildings  are 
not  uncommon. 


Have  You  These? 

The  Association  is  in  need  of  the  following 
issues  of  Forest  Leaves: 

Volume  20,  Number  10,  August,  1926. 

Volume  22,  Numbers  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11 
12. 

Volume  23,  Numbers  3  and  9. 

Any  member  who  has  the  above  numbers 
available  can  render  a  distinct  service  to  the 
Association  by  the  sending  of  any  or  all  of  the 
missing  issues  direct  to  the  office,  306  Commer- 
cial Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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U.  S.  Sets  New  Record 

in     Protecting     Plants 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  set  a 
new  record  last  year  in  scouting  wider  and 
wilder  territory  for  destructive  insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1935, 
it  also  beat  all  previous  records  in  destroying 
plants  that  carry  over  disease  spores  from  one 
season  to  the  next,  says  Lee  A.  Strong,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine, in  his  annual  report.  Special  allotments  of 
men  and  money  from  emergency  relief  organiza- 
tions  made  it  possible  to  push  rapidly  forward 
part  of  the  bureau's  program  that  calls  for  quar- 
antines  to  stop,  or  retard,  the  spread  of  pests 
from  infested  to  uninfested  areas,  for  control  of 
the  pests  in  the  regulated  areas,  and  for  destruc- 
tion of  trees  or  plants  that  harbor  disease  spores. 

An  innovation  in  the  gypsy  moth  campaign, 
says,  Mr.  Strong,  was  the  scouting  of  the  tier  of 
States  surrounding  the  territory  known  to  be 
infested — most  of  New  England  and  parts  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  No 
moths  were  found  in  this  borderland.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Japaneses  beetle  quarantine 
was  established,  there  was  no  increase  in  the 
regulated  area.  The  area  under  quarantine  for 
the  Mexican  fruit  fly  was  enlarged. 

Eradication  of  wild  cotton  in  southern  Florida 
—started  four  years  ago  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
pink  boUworm  to  the  main  Cotton  Belt— pro- 
gressed rapidly.  New  pink  bollworm  infesta- 
tions were  found  in  a  few  counties  in  northern 
Florida  and  in  western  Texas.  There  was  no 
recurrence,  however,  in  the  areas  in  Florida  and 
Georgia  originally  infested. 

Aided  by  the  Public  Works  Administration 
and  the  Civihan  Conservation  Corps,  the  Bureau 
continued  widespread  campaigns  against  plant 
diseases  that  can  be  controlled  only  by  the  sys- 
tematic and  complete  eradication  of  trees  or 
plants  that  are  hosts  to  disease  spores. 

The  tri-State  area  centering  around  New  York 
City  was  scouted  thoroughly  for  trees  infected 
with  Dutch  elm  disease.  Thousands  of  diseased 
trees  and  thousands  more  in  a  dead  or  dying 
condition— and  therefore  susceptible  to  infection 
—were  destroyed.  If  this  campaign,  still  in  prog- 
ress, is  successful,  says  Mr.  Strong,  the  American 
ehn  will  be  saved  from  the  fate  that  befell  the 
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American  chestnut.  A  greater  acreage  of  white 
pine  plantings  received  protection  against  blister 
rust  than  in  any  other  year.  More  than  200,000 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes— the  venter  hosts 
of  rust  spores— were  destroyed  on  about  3,350,- 
000  acres.  To  prevent  the  spread  of  black  stem 
rust  of  grain,  about  18,000  square  miles  in  the 
North  Central  grain-growing  States  was  sur- 
veyed for  barberry  bushes,  an  important  host 
plant  of  the  disease.  More  than  570,000  bushes 
on  about  6,000  properties  were  eradicated. 

In  the  South  the  Bureau  continued  to  take  out 
fruit  trees  infected  with  phony  peach  disease, 
to  inspect  the  environs  of  nurseries  growing  peach 
trees,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  States  in  inspect- 
ing and  cuUing  trees  infested  with  the  peach-root 
borer,  the  insect  suspected  of  carrying  the  disease. 
It  also  renewed  its  efforts  to  stamp  out  citrus 
canker  in  non-commercial  areas  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  Meeting 

Continued  from  Page  Four 

will  also  be  made  at  nearby  hotels  for  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  live  in  tents. 

In  addition  to  Tionesta,  trips  will  be  made  to 
various  interesting  and  scenic  areas  of  State  For- 
est lands.  Heart ^s  Content,  Cook  State  Forest 
Park  and  other  worthwhile  areas  will  be  on  the 
itinerary.  Speakers  of  national  fame  will  be 
found  on  the  program  of  evening  meetings,  which 
will  be  held  in  a  large  assembly  tent. 

To  make  this  a  fitting  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Celebration,  the  American  Forestry  Association 
is  to  be  with  us.  The  Alleghany  Section  of  the 
is  to  be  with  us.  The  Allegheny  Section  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  has  also  indicated 
its  intention  of  holding  its  meeting  in  conjunction 
with  ours.  All  indications  points  to  an  unusual, 
unique  and  interesting  meeting.  The  date  tenta- 
tively has  been  set  for  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber. Undoubtedly,  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  will  wish  to 
join  in  this  celebration. 

H.G.M. 


A  few  forms  of  wildlife  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction are  the  great  white  heron,  ivory-billed 
woodpecker,  the  whooping  crane,  the  desert  fox 
and  the  wolverine. 
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Allegheny  National  Forest 


THEN  AND  NOW 

By  H.  C.  FRAYER 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 


BY  turning  back  the  covers  in  your  library  of 
Forest  Leaves  to  the  June,  1922,  issue- 
14  years  ago-it  is  found  that  numerous 
pages  are  given  over  to  the  enthusiastic  expecta- 
^ons  of  men  known  widely  in  American  and 
Pennsylvania  forestry  for  the  newest  link  in  the 

Au\      ^f ^^  ^^'"''  ^^''^™  National  Forests, 
Allegheny  National  Forests,  then  soon  to  become 
a   reality  in   northwestern    Pennsylvania.      The 
Commonwealth  shortly  before  had  invited  the 
ijederal  Government  to  establish  a  forest  within 
the  State  and  thus  join  forces  with  it  in  the  vital 
work  of  forest  conservation.    The  National  For- 
est Reservation  Commission,  represented  by  Con- 
gressmen and  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
had  then  approved  the  creation  of  this  Federal 
forest  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  terms  of  the 
Weeks  Law. 

On  this  occasion,  the  pages  of  Forest  Leaves 
were  disseminating  the  words  of  the  late  Dr 
Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  and  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association  on  the  last  days  of  June  and 
the  first  day  of  July,  1922,  at  Warren,  in  Warren 
County,   where   the  headquarters  of  Allegheny 
National  Forest  were  being  established.  Although 
Dr.  Rothrock's  untimely  death  took  place  a  few 
days  before  the  scheduled  meeting,  it  is  today 
known  with  pleasure  that  he  had  found  time  to 
dehver  one  of  his  inspiring  addresses  to  the  forest 
lovers  of  the  region  shortly  before  his  death  on 
June  2,  1922. 

Among  those  who  fourteen  years  ago  partici- 


pated in  the  meeting  of  the  Association  which 
conveyed  m  such  a  real  manner  the  import  of 
this  Federal  undertaking  to  the  people  of  the 

ItZV^T  7""  'f'P""'"^  ""'^  ^^^'y  known  in 
their  fields  of  endeavor.     Honorable  Willis  C 

Hawley  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Com^ 
mission,   Washington.  D.   C;  E.   A.   Sherman, 
Associate  Forester,  United  States  Forest  Service 
Washington.  p^C;  John  M.  Phillips,  Member.' 
State  Board  of  Game  Commissioners;  Dr.  Filibert 
Koth,  University  of  Michigan;  Phillip  W.  Ayres 
Forester,  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Forests;  N.   P.   Wheeler.  Jr..  and  R.   R. 
Chaffee,  of  the  Wheeler  and  Dusenbury  Lumber 
Company;  George  H.  Wirt,  Chief  Forest  Fire 
Warden,  of  Pennsylvania;  Major  R.  Y.  Stuart 
then  State  Commissioner  of  Forestry  and  later 
Chief  Forester  of  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice, together  with  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  and  L. 
L.  Bishop,  the  first  Forest  Supervisor  of  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  w^ere  all  instrumental  in  accom- 
phshing  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

But  what  was  it  that  had  brought  this  handful 
of  men  from  widely  scattered  points  to  address 
the  Association  and  the  people  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania?  What  was  it  that  had  justified 
the  estabhshing  of  a  National  Forest  within  the 
bounds  of  the  State?  The  ready  answer  was  the 
need  for  conservation  of  the  State's  and  Nation's 
forest  resources. 

To  really  understand  the  reasons  for  such  an 
undertaking,  however,  a  picture  of  the  forest 
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The  upper  Allegheny  River  at  Big  Bend,  near  Kinzua,    on  Allegheny  Hational  Forest.     Hew   York  State,   a 

jew  miles  away,   forms  the  north  boundary   oj  the  torest 


situation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  its  relation  to  the 
National  situation  should  be  fixed  in  mind.  The 
situation  in  Pennsylvania  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  other  States  which  had  exploited  their  timber 
resources  in  the  years  gone  by. 

Pennsylvania  was  originally  a  forested  State, 
clothed  with  the  native  white  pine  and  hemlock. 
Exploitation  reduced  the  early  forests  to  veritable 
deserts  many  years  ago.  The  natural  resource 
which  furnished  such  a  wholesale  wealth  to  the 
people  of  the  State  vanished  with  the  rushing, 
insatiable  demands  upon  it.  Resulting  abandon- 
ment of  the  soil  to  forests  fires  took  toll  of  much 
of  the  remaining  social  and  economic  values  over 
wide  areas.  Forest  communities  could  no  longer 
exist.  Soil  and  water  wasted  away  uncontrolled. 
WildHfe  had  no  semblance  of  its  original  home 
Even  today — many  years  past  the  climax  of  this 
tragedy  staged  in  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania — 

Ttvo 


when  the  timber  is  returning,  the  forests  are  able 
to  furnish  but  46  per  cent  of  the  State's  wood- 
using  requirements. 

The  forests  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania  were 
the  last  to  suffer  from  this  lack  of  forethought  be- 
hind the  ring  of  the  axe  and  the  hum  of  the  saw. 
Demands  for  lumber  resulted  in  a  period  of  rapid 
exploitation  along  the   upper  Susquehanna  and 
Allegheny  Rivers.     Timber  was  rafted  down  the 
Allegheny  River  to  the  Ohio,   and  from  these 
rafts  grew  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati.    With  the 
advent  of  the  railroad,  the  demand  for  lumber 
continued  to  increase.     It  became  the  one  great 
industry.     Then,  discovery  of  oil  brought  added 
thousands   to   the    region.      Industry    flourished. 
But  the  end  of  the  original  timber  resources  of 
the  region  came  almost  as  rapidly  as  exploitation 

began. 

Continued  on  Page  Twelve 
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AN  OUTSTANDING  EVENT  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

FORESTRY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

September  9,  10  and  11,  1936 

Golden  JubHee  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 

The  American  Forestry  Association  Will  Participate 

LAKESIDE  HOTEL,  EAGLES  MERE,  PA. 

To  commemorate  fifty  years  of  activity  by  The  Pennsvl- 
vama  Forestry  Association,  the  Annual  Summer  Meeting  will 
be  held  at  picturesque  Eagles  Mere.  The  American  Forestry 
Association  will  jom  with  us  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 

A  program  of  vital  interest,  speakers  of  national 
note,  excellent  entertainment  for  all— in  a  setting  of  rare 
natural  beauty.  ^    ' 

Tentatively,  the  program  will  include  addresses  by  the 

mZTui"  rT^^;>.^f'''""'  ^"^"'"'^  ^^  Agriculture;  the 
Honorable  GifFord  Pmchot,  who  needs  no  introduction  to 

Pennsylvamans;  Dr.  J.  F.  Bogardus,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Forests  and  Waters  of  Pennsylvania;  and  others  of 
equal  note. 

Included  in  the  program  will  be  trips  through  the 
charmmgLoyalsock  Valley.  To  Lake  Ganoga,  whose 
shores  still  are  clothed  with  virgin  trees.  Up  Ricketts 
Glen  through  which  course  three  streams  with  over 
eighty  waterfalls. 

Entertainment  will  include  interesting  sound  pictures  of 
birds  m  their  natural  habitat,  taken  by  Professor  A.  A.  Allen 
ot  Cornell  University. 

Special  low  rates  have  been  set  at  the  hotels 
Reserve  these  dates.  Bring  your  friends. 
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The  Golden  Jubilee  of 

Pennsylvania  Forestry 

Fifty    years    ago    the    Pennsylvania    Forestry 

Association  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  by  a 

group  of  people  who  believed  that  it  was  time  to 

give  some  consideration  to  the  forest  resources  of 

Pennsylvania  and  to  the  part  they  played  in  the 

welfare  of  the  Commonwealth.    Throughout  the 

last  half  century  this  Association  has  consistantly 

and  persistently  advocated  sensible  policies  and 

practical    measures   with    respect    to    forests   in 

Pennsylvania  and  has  thrown  its  influence  as  a 

group   and   as  individuals  with   those   of   other 

States  and  in  the  nation,  who  were  fighting  in 

behalf  of  the  common  good. 

The  accomplishments  of  fifty  years'  service  are 
worthy  of  respectful  consideration,  not  only  by 
those  who  are  now  members  of  this  Association, 
but  also  by  those  of  a  new  generation,  who  are 
facing  the  problems  of  a  possible  prosperous  and 
happy  livelihood. 

The  Association  will  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versay  September  9,  10  and  11  at  Eagles  Mere. 
Everybody  who  is  proud  of  the  past  record 
should  be  there  to  celebrate,  and  everybody  who 
is  willing  to  enlist  for  another  fifty  years  of  serv- 
ice should  be  there  ready  to  be  enrolled.  This 
meetini^  should  be  the  largest  forestry  gathering 
we  have  ever  had  in  Pennsylvania,  because  of  the 
occasion,  because  of  the  splendid  program  which 
has  been  arranged,  and  because  of  the  glorious 
setting  which  has  been  chosen. 
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There  will  be  prominent  speakers  to  present 
the  problems  of  the  day  and  of  the  future.  In 
spite  of  the  progress  made  thus  far,  there  is  much 
very  important  work  ahead.  Every  minute  of 
the  program  will  be  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  American  Forestry  Association  is  plan' 
ning  to  hold  its  61st  annual  summer  meeting  with 
us  and  we  are  expecting  a  large  number  of  peo' 
pie  who  are  nationally  prominent  in  various 
phases  of  forest  conservation  activities.  It  will 
be  worth  everyone's  time  to  come  and  meet  our 
own  people  and  those  from  other  States. 

Eagles  Mere  is  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  area 
which  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  beautiful 
Muncy  Valley,  extending  over  the  escarpment  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  all  directions  on  the  Allegheny  Pla- 
teau. The  lake  itself  is  one  of  the  natural 
mountain  gems  in  the  northeastern  section  of  our 
State.  The  scenery  of  the  country  can  be 
described  adequately  only  in  the  superlative.  The 
accommodations  for  visitors  are  such  that  every 
one  may  find  what  suits  him  best.  They  range 
from  the  splendid  appointments  of  modern  sum- 
mer  hotels  to  the  overnight  lodge. 

Golf,  riding,  swimming,  boating,  and  other 
amusements  are  available.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested  in  plants,  birds,  wild  life  of  any  kind,  geol- 
ogy or  other  sciences  will  find  much  to  arouse 
their  interest. 

There  will  be  a  trip  down  the  Loyalsock  Val- 
ley, with  the  most  gorgeous  mountain  and  stream 
views.  Another  trip  will  be  taken  to  beautiful 
Lake  Ganoga,  one  of  Pennsylvania's  "finger 
lakes,''  and  then  through  Kitchen  Creek  glen 
with  more  than  twenty  waterfalls  and  many 
specimens  of  Penn's  primeval  trees  500  years  old. 
No  one  can  afford  to  miss  the  summer  meet- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 

G.  H.  W. 


Japan,  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and  Finland 
made  more  newsprint  paper  in  1935  than  ever 
before  in  their  history— 200,000  tons  were  im- 
ported  into  the  United  States  from  Europe  at 
$5.00  to  $7.00  a  ton  under  the  domestic  price. 
It  is  transported  by  water  from  Sweden  to 
Oregon  and  Washington  for  $5.00  a  ton.  It 
costs  little  more  to  take  it  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
than  to  the  Atlantic. 
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The  Demonstration  Program 

OF  THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


By  AUSTIN  L.  PATRICK 
Regional  Conservator,  Soil  Conservation  Service 


MAN'S  restless  quest  for  fertile  soils  upon 
which  he  could  establish  and  maintain  a 
home,  has  resulted  in  the  clearing  of  for- 
ests  from  soils  and  slopes  that  should  never  have 
been  deprived  of  their  protective  vegetative  cov- 
ering and  blanket  of  forest  litter.     The  plow 
followed  the  removal  of  the  forest,  and  as  the 
more  desirable,  level,  fertile  soils  on  the  valley 
floors  were  claimed,  less  desirable  lands  lying  on 
steep  mountain  slopes  were  put  under  cultiva- 
tion.   Soil  erosion  promptly  followed  the  removal 
of  the  protecting  forests  from  these  sloping  lands 
and,  as  the  soils  eroded,  fertility  and  productive 
capacity  declined.     Problems  in  soil  husbandry 
developed,  but  full  appreciation  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  yearly  loss  of  soil  fertility,  and  its  probable 
results,  have  only  recently  received  nation-wide 
attention.     Soil   is  man's  most  important  basic 
resource.      Its    preservation    is   essential    to    the 
maintenance  of  high  standards  of  living.    History 
should  not  be  permitted  to  repeat  itself  by  allow- 
ing our  nation  to  be  robbed  by  erosion  of  its 
productive  soils  like  large  areas  of  China. 

In   recognition   of   the   need   for   nation-wide 
action   on   soil   erosion   and   water   conservation 
problems.  Congress  established  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation  Service   as   a   permanent   branch   of   the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  by  pass- 
ing the  ''Soil  Conservation  Act''  on  April  27, 
1935.     This  act  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress — "to  provide  permanently  for  the  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  and  thereby 
preserve  national  resources,  control  floods,   pre- 
vent impairment  of  reservoirs  and  maintain  the 
navigability  of  rivers  and  harbors,  protect  health 
and  public  lands,  and  relieve  unemployment,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  from  now  on,  shall 
co-ordinate  and  direct  all  activities  with  relation 
to  soil  erosion." 

The  program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  been  so  formulated  that  its  proper  application 
to  soil  and  water  husbandry  and  land-use  will 
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result  in  the  net  objective  of  providing  for  max- 
imum conservation  of  soil  and  water,  after  proper 
integration  with  economic  and  social  require- 
ments. Only  through  co-operative  efforts  on  the 
part  of  many  agencies  can  such  a  program  reach 
fruition. 

The  present  demonstrational  program  of  the 
Soil   Conservation   Service   makes   available   for 
observation  and  study,  unit  areas  of  agricultural 
lands  on  which  soil-and  water-conserving,  agro- 
nomic,  forestry,  and  engineering  practices  have 
been  instituted.     The  present  activities  of  the 
Service   on    small    watersheds    demonstrate    the 
efiicacy  of  methods  employed  by  definite  measure- 
ments of  soil  and  water  loss  as  reflected  by  con- 
ditions of  stream  flow.    In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  small  creeks  and  streams  feed  into,  and 
are  responsible  for  flood  and  silt  conditions  in, 
the  larger  rivers,  it  is  felt  that  control  must  be 
instituted  on  the  hills  and  farm  lands  of  the  little 
watersheds  if  control  of  water  within  the  larger 
drainage  systems  is  to  be  attained. 

The  land-use  practices  advocated  by  the  Soil 
Conservation   Service   reduce   both   volume   and 
rate  of  run-off.     They  are  the  results  of  studies 
and  observations,  and  are  put  into  effect  on  lands 
of  co-operating  farmers.    While  the  project  units 
are  usually  small  watersheds  containing  a  number 
of  farms,  the  demonstrational  program  is  carried 
out    by    co-operating    with    individual    farmers. 
Each  farm  presents  separate  problems,  solutions 
for  which  must  conform  to  recognised  standards 
of  land-use.     In  developing  erosion  control  prac 
tices  on  each  farm,  consideration  is  given  to  soil 
type,    degree   of   slope,    extent   of   erosion    and 
present  land-use.     Thus,  generally  uniform  land' 
use   piactices  will  prevail  throughout  a  project 
area,  but  a  variety  of  effective  control  methods  is 
used  to  meet  the  different  problems  of  a  location. 
The   first   step    in   developing   a   conservation 
program  for  a  co-operating  farmer  is  to  have  a 
soil,  slope  and  erosion  map  made  of  the  entire 
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Diversion  ditch  to  check  run^off  i^at.r  from  slop,  above.     Lancaster,  ?a. 


farm.    With  data  thus  provided,  the  soil  conser- 
vationist works  out  a  land-use  and  cropping  pro- 
gram  so  designed   as   to  modify   existing   farm 
management  practices  in  a  way  that  will  reduce 
run-off  and  aid  in  preventing  soil  and  fertility 
losses.     The  program  also  builds  up  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  land.    All  plans  are  reviewed 
and  approved  by  project  engineers,  agronomists 
and  foresters.    In  order  to  accomplish  the  demon- 
strational  objective,  some  aid  in  the  way  of  ma- 
terials and  labor  is  given  the  farmer. 

When  fences  interfere  with  the  proper  laying 
out  of  fields  across  the  slope,  they  may  be  relo- 
cated.    To  provide  for  the  handling  of  surface 
waters  so  as  to  reduce  their  scouring  action,  diver- 
sion   ditches,    terraces    and    outlets    are    built. 
Provision  is  made  for  plowing  and  cultivating 
on  the  contour  to  prevent  the  destructive  washing 
and  gullying  from  furrows  running  down  hill. 
Cropping  fields  lying  on  slopes  so  steep  that  their 
further  cultivation  would  result  in  excessive  soil 
and  water  losses,  are  retired  to  permanent  pasture 
or,  if  severely  eroded  and  gullied,  they  are  re- 
turned to  forests.     Many  pastures  are  found  on 
slopes  so  steep,  and  on  soils  so  erosible,  that  the 
washing  away  of  the  topsoil  has  reduced  fertility 
to  the  point  where  the  maintenance  of  such  land 
for  grazing  use  is  uneconomical.     By  agreement 
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with  the  farmer,  such  fields  are  usually  set  aside 

for  reforesting. 

Protection  from  fire,  grazing,  insects  and  dis- 
ease in  all  woodlands  and  plantations  is  being 
developed  by  the  program.  The  practice  of  burn- 
ing off  fence  rows  and  pastures  is  discouraged. 
In  planning  the  farm  multiple  land-use  is  consid- 
ered and  an  effort  made  to  create  and  improve 
environmental  conditions  for  wildHfe. 

When  all  details  of  the  land-use  program  have 
been  worked  out,  by  representatives  of  the  Serv- 
ice and  agreed  to  by  the  farmer,  the  actual  work 
of  setting  up  the  demonstration  is  begun.     All 
work  is  done  under  the  technical  guidance  of  the 
various  specialists  concerned  with  the  program. 
On  nearly  all  co-operating  farms,  the  necessary 
modifications  of  previously  existing  farm  manage- 
ment plans,  which  are  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  conservation  program  can  be 
put  into  effect  in  approximately  two  years. 


In  the  early  days  of  settlement,  there  were 
local  shortages  of  timber  in  the  settled  regions  ot 
the  East.  There  was  plenty  of  timber  in  the 
country,  but  it  could  not  easily  be  obtained  be- 
cause   of    a    lack    of    adequate    transportation 

facilities. 
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Forestry  Teaching 

BY  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 


By  F.  T.  MURPHEY 

Extension  Forester 


ON  the  190,000  odd  thousand  farms  within 
the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  there  is    al- 
most without  fail,  a  wooded  area  of  some 
sort  on  each  which  receives  some  consideration 
in  the  management  of  the  property  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Its  proprietor  and  family.     The   average 
farm   might   be   expected   to   include   about    20 
acres  of  woods,  although  individual  farms  may 
have  as  little  as  five  acres  or  as  many  as  100  acres 
In  addition  to  that  part  now  growing  trees  of 
some  description,  there  is  included  an  area  in  the 
farmer-owned  lands  somewhere  between  five  and 
ten  acres  per  farm  which  is  not  suited  at  the 
present  time  to  the  production  of  any  other  than 
a  tree  crop. 

There    are    management    problems    constantly 
arising  out  on  the  ground  among  the  owners  of 
the  two   types   of  land   just   mentioned.      Each 
farmer  is  confronted  with  cultural  or  utilization* 
difficulties  at  one  time  or  another  in  connection 
with  his  use  of  either  his  wooded  acreage  or  his 
holdings  of  the  second  class  of  land  commonly 
referred  to  as  submarginal  agricultural  ground. 
He  may  want  to  know  about  the  possibilities  of 
forest  tree  planting  or  the  way  to  do  the  job;  he 
may  want  to  know  how  to  measure,  harvest,  and 
market  his  woods;  or  he  may  wish  to  know  how 
he  may  manage  his  woods  so  that  he  can  secure 
more  benefits  for  himself  and  family. 

The  general  crop  farmer  has  only  a  very  hazy 
idea  as  to  how  to  handle  a  woodland  crop.     He 
has  been  so  engrossed  in  the  struggle  to  carry  on 
his    regular    farming   operations   which    provide 
bread  and  butter  to  his  family  that  he  has  rele- 
gated   his   timber   growing   to   nature,    and    the 
harvesting  of  it  to  some  timber  operator.     As  a 
result,  his  knowledge  of  timber  production  is  de- 
cidedly limited  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  his  farming  plant  is  in  woodland. 
One  can  best  understand  the  functioning  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  the  teaching  of 
forestry  to  the  farmer  if  he  takes  an  individual 
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case  and  follows  it  through  to  its  conclusion.  Let 
us  assume  then,  that  John  Jones,  a  farmer  in 
Bradford  County,  has  been  approached  by  a  tim^ 
ber  buyer  on  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  his 
merchantable  timber.  He  owns  about  14  acres 
of  oak  and  pine,  which  is  just  now  of  satisfactory 
size  to  make  props  for  the  anthracite  mines.  The 
buyer  offers  him,  we  will  say,  $500  for  the  tim- 
ber on  his  land.  Then  questions  immediately 
arise  in  his  mind.  Shall  I  sell?  Is  the  price 
right?  ^ 

The  Agricultural  Extension 
Organization 
This  farmer  has  obtained  other  farming  infor- 
mation from  the  County  Agent,  who  in  this  case 
has  his  office  in  Towanda.  He  drops  his  friend 
a  card  explaining  the  situation  and  asking  for 
advice. 

The  County  Agent  may  be  able  to  supply 
some  preliminary  advice  and  usually  does  from 
his  fund  of  information  received  prior  to  the 
request  either  verbally  from  the  specialist  or  which 
he  can  assemble  from  his  supply  of  printed  bul- 
letins or  circulars.  At  least,  he  lets  the  farmer 
know  that  he  will  obtain  the  information  in  the 
near  future.  He  then  contacts  the  specialist  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  which  in  this 
particular  case  is  the  specialist  in  forestry. 

At  the  College  reside  a  corps  of  specialists  one 
or  more  for  each  important  line  in  agriculture 
who  are  headed  by  a  director  and  who  come  di- 
rectly under  the  surveillance  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  the  general  supervisory  force  of 
the  Institution.  It  might  be  said  here  that  the 
County  Agent  as  well  as  the  specialist  force  are 
direct  representatives  of  the  College  and  are  em- 
ployed and  directed  from  the  College. 

The  extension  forester  receives  John  Jones'  re- 
quest for  advice  in  timber  measuring  and  market- 
ing from  the  County  Agent.  Where  the  type  of 
information  desired  suits  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  county  from  which  it  originated  as 
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determined  by  the  judgment  of  both  the  County 
Agent  and  the  speciahst,  a  meeting  is  called  on 
a  date  satisfactory  to  the  co-operator  (John 
Jones),  the  County  Agent,  and  the  speciaUst. 

The  meeting  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the 
woods  of  the  co-operator  and  is  advertised  by  the 
County  Agent  in  local  newspapers,  by  card,  cir- 
cular letter,  and  word  of  mouth.  The  specialist, 
who  is  a  traveling  representative  of  the  College, 
then  proceeds  to  arrange  his  itinerary  so  that  he 
will  be  on  hand  for  the  meeting  in  John  Jones' 
woods.  He  travels  to  the  county  and  from  there 
is  conducted  to  the  scene  of  the  meeting  by  the 

County  Agent. 

Field  Demonstrations  Used 
At  the  time  set  for  the  meeting,  the  County 
Agent  introduces  the  specialist  to  the  group  as- 
sembled, regardless  of  whether  there  may  be  five 
or  fifty  in  attendance.    The  specialist  then  takes 
charge  of  the  meeting,  giving  in  this  particular 
instance   a   demonstration   in   timber   estimating 
and  a  discussion  of  the  problems  in  marketing. 
The  demonstration  is  a  form  of  visual  instruction, 
the  actual  operations  in  measuring  timber  on  the 
ground  being  carried  out  by  the  specialist  in  a 
form  simple  enough  for  the  assembled  group  to 
grasp.    It  is  a  very  informal  gathering  and  ques- 
tions on  the  work  at  hand  or  other  problems  in- 
volved in  woodland  management  and  marketing 
are  constantly  being  raised. 

In  all  extension  teaching,  it  is  the  aim  not  to  do 
the  job  for  the  co-operator  except  as  far  as  this 
task  is  carried  out  during  the  demonstration,  but 
rather  to  show  to  him  and  his  neighbors  how 
they  can  accomplish  it  themselves.  At  the  demon- 
stration discussed  above,  timber  measuring,  value- 
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ing,  and  marketing  are  discussed,  although  per- 
haps several  sample  acres  may  be  measured  and 
valued  and  means  of  marketing  timber  from  them 

discussed. 

Several  Phases  of  Forestry  Taught 
The  above  example  during  the  course  of  a 
year  is  multiplied  many  times,  not  necessarily  in 
timber  estimating,  but  in  one  or  more  of  many 
phases  of  forestry  being  taught.  Work  is  being 
conducted  in  forestry  teaching  in  about  65  of 
the  67  counties  in  the  State  at  the  present  time. 
The  major  projects  being  offered  in  the  field  of 
forestry  include: 

1 .  Tree  Planting. 

2.  Woodland  Management.    .  ' 

3.  Timber  Estimating  and  Marketing. 

4.  Timber  Manufacturing  —  tree  felling, 
log  making,  manufacturing  of  rough 
products,  lumber  sawing,  grading,  sea- 
soning and  seUing. 

5.  Maple  Syrup  Production— from  sugar 
bush  care  to  the  sale  of  the  syrup. 

6.  Cross-cut  and  Buzz  Saw  Filing  and  Care. 

7.  4-H  Club  Work  in  Any  of  Above  Pro- 
jects. 

Two  principal   forms  of  field  demonstrations 
are  being  used:  namely,  the  method  demonstra- 
tion at  which  methods  only  are  shown,  and  the 
result  demonstration  where  results  have  been  ob- 
tained after  the  carrying  out  of  recommended 
methods  over  a  period  of  time.     In  the  case  of 
tree  planting  for  instance,  the  actual  demonstra- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  planting  of  forest  trees 
constitute  the  method  demonstration.    The  result 
demonstration  comes  into  being  when   an   area 
planted  and  cared  for  correctly  over  a   period 
of  years  becomes  the  center  of  attraction  for  a 
meeting.     In  the  last  case,  results  in  growth  of 
trees  and  yield  of  benefits  to  the  co-operator  form 
the  chief  topic  for  discussion. 

Teaching  forestry  by  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  assumes  other  forms  than  actual  field 
demonstrations.  Indoor  meetings  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  slides,  charts,  or  movies  are  conducted 
with  groups  of  farmers,  service  clubs,  societies 
and  school  children  on  requests  similar  to  the 
one  described  above.  Periodic  news  items,  cir- 
cular letters,  and  bulletins  are  used  to  supply  sub- 
ject matter  to  those  interested. 

What  results  are  being  netted  as  a  result  of 
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DURING  the  three  years  the  Emergency 
Conservation  Work  (C.  C.  C.)  has  been 
in  operation,  three  major  accomplishments 
have  taken  place  in  Pennsylvania,  the  advance- 
ment of  Pennsylvania's  State  and  national  for- 
estry programs  through  protection  and  improve- 
ment^ of  forest  areas,  the  furtherance  of  the 
btates  system  of  forest,  metropolitan  and  his- 
tonc  parks,  and  the  spectacular  emergency  aid 
rendered  distressed  communities  during  the  recent 
flood  disasters. 

Fire  prevention  and  suppression  have  perhaps 
been  the  outstanding  work  of  the  camps  on  forest 
areas.    The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  reports  that  the 
average   acreage    burned    over    in    Pennsylvania 
dunng   the    years    1933-1935    inclusive,    during 
which  time  the  CCC  was  in  operation,  showed  a 
decrease  of  more  than   40,000   acres   from   the 
annual  average  for  the  period  1925-1932      For- 
esters feel  that  the  CCC  may  justly  claim  most, 
■if  not  all,  of  the  credit  for  this  reduction  through 
construction   of  protection   facilities  and   actual 
fire  fighting.     Civilian  Conservation  Corps  men 
in  Pennsylvania  spent  a  total  of  57,021  man-days 
fighting  forest  fire  over  the  period  from  April  1, 
1933,  to  January  1,  1936.     In  the  protection  of 
Pennsylvania's  forests  from  fire,  the  CCC  has 
built  2,474  miles  of  truck  trails  and  2,472  miles 
of   foot   and   horse   trails   and   constructed   438 
vehicle  bridges,  thus  affording  fire  fighters  access 
to  many  additional  acres  of  forest  land.     At  the 
same  time,  these  roads  and  trails  have  opened  up 
vast  areas  to  recreation  seekers.     To  further  de- 
crease the  danger  of  fire,  enrollees  have  cleared 
fire  hazards  from  13,521  acres  of  forest  land  and 
have  reduced  such  hazards  along  3,598  miles  of 
road  and  trailsides.     Fifty-eight  lookout  houses 
and  towers  were  built  and  over  1,500  miles  of 
telephone  lines  built  and  maintained. 

Other  work  completed  by  the  CCC  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  period  from  April  1,  1933, 
to  January  1,  1936,  included  the  conduct  of  tree 
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and  plant  disease  control  activities  over  151  940 
acres,  and  the  carrying  on  of  rodent  control  work 
over  92,644  acres,  the  completion  of  public  camp 

Ty^loT'^'P"'"^^  °f  ^'^^^  ^^^^«'  '^^  planting 
of  14,078,000  trees,  the  conduct  of  fore^  stand 

improvement  activities  over  77,504  acres  and  the 
completion  of  a  timber  estimating  survey  covering 
1,124,465  acres. 

Figures  forwarded  to  Washington  disclose  that 
during  the  three  years  the  corps  has  been  in  opera- 
tion,  this   relief  and   reforestation   organization 
has  supplied  direct  employment  for  varying  per- 
iods of  time  to  an  aggregate  of  107,146  Pennsyl- 
vania men.     Of  the^,  97,303  were  young  men 
and   war  veterans.      The   balance   consisted   of 
supervisory  personnel  including  Army  Reserve 
Officers  in  charge  of  the  camps,   foresters  and 
other  technical  personnel  engaged  to  plan  and 
supervise  work  programs,   educational   advisers 
and  skilled  and  unskilled  mechanics. 

Figures  based  on  reports  from  the  Chief  of 
Finance  of  the  U.  S.  Army  disclosed  that  CCC 
obligations  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  through 
March  20,  1936,  had  been  approximately  $76,- 
903,000.  Of  this  fund  a  total  of  $43,673,000 
was  obligated  during  the  first  two  years  of'  the 
program.  The  balance  of  $33,230,000  allocated 
from  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1935  was  obligated  between  April  1,  1935,  and 
March  20,  1936.  Pennsylvania  enrollees  had 
allotted  home  to  dependants  approximately  $15,- 
566,000  of  their  earnings. 

The   basic   cash   allowance   of   each   enrolled  • 
man  in  the  corps  is  $30  a  month.     All  of  the 
young  men  and  many  of  the  war  veterans  allot 
from  $22  to  $25  of  their  monthly  cash  allowances 
to  needy  dependants,  and  these  allotments  are 
mailed  direct  to  the  families  of  the  boys  by  the 
War  Department.     In  addition  to  receiving  cash 
allowances  which  permit  them  to  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  support  of  their  families,  CCC 
enrollees  are  housed,  fed,  clothed,  given  medical 
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care  and  afforded  adequate  recreational  and  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

An  analysis  of  CCC  activities  in  Pennsylvania 
discloses  that  ninety-seven  CCC  camps  were  es- 
tablished in  that  State  shortly  after  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  was  launched  on  a  national 
basis  on  April  5,  1933.  From  October  1  of  that 
year  to  date  an  average  of  107  CCC  camps  has 
been  engaged  on  conservation  projects  in  this 
State.      Pennsylvania    now    has    106    camps    in 

operation. 

The  number  of  Pennsylvania  men  working  in 
CCC  camps  has  varied  from  21,450  to  31,431. 
On  April  15,  the  number  of  Pennsylvania  men  in 
CCC  camps  was  25,149. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Emergency  Conservation  Work  on  State 
parks  in  Pennsylvania  has  had  as  its  objectives 
the  development  of  State-owned  areas  for  recrea- 
tion use,  such  as  the  Cook  Forest  State  Park  of 
some  6,000  acres;  and  development  of  the  metro- 
politan type  of  park  such  as  Mount  Penn,  near 
Reading;  Stackhouse,  near  Johnstown,  and  the 
parks  of  Allegheny  County  in  which  Pittsburgh 
is  located.  Each  of  these  areas  is  within  easy 
reach  of  large  industrial  populations,  so  that  the 
public  service  rendered  is  unusually  great. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  have  been 
carrying  on  development  and  improvement  pro- 
jects in  a  number  of  Pennsylvania's  State  parks. 
I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  the  major  work  of 
the  CCC  in  these  areas: 

One  of   the   most   important   jobs   which   the 
CCC  has  under  way  in  your  State  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  French  Creek  Recreational  Demon- 
stration  Area   near   Reading.      This   interesting 
park  area  includes  the  old  iron-making  village  of 
Hopewell  which  flourished  150  years  ago.    In  the 
village  which  is  to  be  restored  under  the  program 
planned  and  carried  out  by  the  National  Park 
Service  on  lands  acquired  by  the  Resettlement 
Administration,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  old  iron 
furnace.     The  CCC  has  finished  one  picnicking 
area  completely  equipped  with  fireplaces,  tables 
and  benches,  drinking  fountains,  sanitary  facili- 
ties and  a  parking  space,  and  is  at  work  on  a 
group  camping  unit  and  other  picnicing  facilities. 
An  artificial  lake  of  65  acres  is  also  under  develop- 
ment by  the  erection  of  a  dam. 

Another  recreational  demonstration  area  is  the 
Raccoon  Creek  project  in  Beaver  County,  Pa., 
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where  the  CCC  is  building  several  organized 
camping  areas,  sites  of  which  have  been  chosen  for 
three.  The  area  will  contain  a  plant  nursery  and 
a  winter  sports  center  and  general  sports  area. 
Day  use  picnic  areas  and  foot  trails  are  included 
in  the  work  program. 

In  the  Laurel  Hill  area,  near  Somerset,  Pa., 
another  recreational  demonstration  project,  two 
CCC  companies  are  building  an  artificial  lake  of 
45  acres.  Five  organized  camp  sites  are  proposed 
for  the  area,  one  of  which  is  under  construction 
at  present.  On  the  work  program  are  reforesta- 
tion, foot  trails,  and  road  work.  Several  over- 
looks will  be  built.  The  area  will  have  a  sports- 
men's  center   for    fishing,    adjacent   to    a    State 

forest. 

At  Fort  Necessity  Battlefield  Park,  Farmington, 
Pa.,  the  CCC  is  working  in  a  two-acre  plot  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  National  Park  Service.    The  work 
program  looks  to  restoration  of  the  landscape  to 
a  primitive  forest  covering  similar  to  that  which 
existed  when  Washington  and  his  band  of  Vir- 
ginia Militia  came  down  to  Great  Meadows  in 
1764  on  an  expedition  to  the  forts  of  the  Ohio. 
The  area  was  at  one  time  contested  between  the 
French  and  English.     The  CCC  is  restoring  a 
short  portion  of  the  Old  Braddock  trail  for  its 
length  through  the  park,  and  historical  markers 
will  be  erected  on  the  trails  and  various  historic 

sites  in  the  area. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  park  areas  in  the 
East  is  being  developed  at  Trexler  Lehigh  County 
Game  Preserve,  a  short  distance  from  Allentown, 
Pa.    The  preserve  was  established  about  25  years 
ago  by  the  late  General  H.  C.  Trexler  as  a  private 
game  preserve.     He  devised  the  land  to  Lehigh 
County  and  the  CCC  is  making  it  ready  for 
public  use.     On  the  preserve  are  large  herds  of 
buffalo,  deer,  and  elk,  which  may  be  seen  in  their 
natural  way  of  living  by  motorists  who  will  use 
the  road  which  is  being  constructed  through  the 
park  by  CCC  labor.     An  administration  house, 
which  will  be  designed  in  the  manner  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania farmhouse,  of  the  Colonial  period,  will 
be  built  at  the  park  entrance. 

A  CCC  camp  established  a  year  ago  (April, 
1935),   to  work   in   several   municipal   parks  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  at  present  developing  Stack- 
house  Park.    Its  work  program  includes  construc- 
Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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THE  work  being  done  by  the  CCC  under  the 
Emergency  Conservation  Work  Program 
in  Pennsylvania  for  the  past  three  years  in 
State  forests,  is  receiving  commendation  from 
sportsmen  and  foresters  throughout  the  State. 

State  foresters,  who  are  in  a  position  to  be  their 
severest  critics  if  there  was  justification  for  such 
action,  are  the  biggest  boosters  the  CCC  boys 
have,  and  these  outdoor  craftsmen  have  nothing 
but  whole-hearted  praise  for  the  vast  peace-time 
army  located  in  Penn's  Woods  at  this  time. 

Some  few  alarmists  feel  that  too  many  roads 
have  been  constructed,  and  that  the  forest  thin- 
ning work  has  removed  the  natural  cover  for 
game,  and  that  timber  along  the  stream  banks  has 
been  removed,  opening  up  streams  which  will 
eventually  cause  death  to  the  game  fish  or  drive 
them  from  the  streams.  From  a  careful  study  of 
reports  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  by  the  various  camp  superintendents, 
reports  of  observations  by  the  district  foresters 
and  the  various  men  from  the  Harrisburg  oflBce 
who  get  into  the  field  sufiiciently  often,  there  is 
ho  cause  for  alarm  through  these  types  of  work. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  that  forest  thinning  op- 
erations are  detrimental  to  game  hfe  they  are,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  very  beneficial.  Most  of  the 
forests  in  the  territories  occupied  by  the  camps 
are  of  a  predominently  hardwood  composition 
and  in  an  extremely  unhealthy  condition.  Thin- 
ning operations  to  date  have  been  performed  on 
43,000  acres  of  State  Forest  land.  Diseased  and 
crooked  trees  and  species  of  inferior  value  have 
been  removed  which  will  give  the  better  species 
less  competition  and  will  cause  better  growth. 
Since  most  hardwood  species  have  the  ability  to 
sprout  from  the  stump,  unlimited  supplies  of  food 
for  game  have  become  available,  since  instead  of 
one  stem  from  the  stump,  numerous  sprouts  have 
grown. 

Regarding  improvement  work  from  the  angle 
of  the  fisherman,  no  work  has  been  done  on  forest 
stands  bordering  good  fishing  streams  within  the 
State  Forests.    On  the  contrary  the  enrollees  have 
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constructed  1,718  fish  dams  of  various  types  ^.p- 
proved  by  engineers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  On  streams  through  territories  in 
which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  forest  cover,  trees 
were  planted  along  the  stream  banks  in  advanta- 
geous positions  to  make  the  waters  of  the  streams 
more  habitable  for  fish.  In  time  these  streams  will 
be  stocked  with  game  fish  or  the  native  fish  will 
find  their  way  into  these  streams  and  they  will  be 
stocked  by  natural  means. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  State  forest 
roads,  the  building  of  these  roads  is  done  with 
three  purposes  in  mind.  The  primary  purpose  of 
road  construction  is  that  of  protection  from  forest 
fires.  Many  new  sections  of  the  State  forests 
have  been  opened  through  new  roads  to  expedite 
extinction  of  forest  fires  on  these  areas  in  the 
event  fires  break  out.  By  means  of  these  roads, 
it  is  now  possible  to  quickly  get  men  to  a  forest 
fire  in  areas  where,  heretofore,  the  men  would 
have  had  long  arduous  hikes. 

The  second  reason  for  road  construction  is  for 
the  administering  and  management  of  the  forests. 
When  the  trees  on  these  State  forest  areas  become 
suitable  for  logging,  there  will  be  a  good  system 
of  roads  for  transporting  logs  to  the  saw  mill  and 
the  fabricated  products  to  the  consumer.  Forest 
roads  for  recreational  purposes  are  built  only 
through  areas  of  exceptional  or  outstanding  scenic 
beauty.  Most  of  these  roads  are  confined  to 
areas  from  which  the  motorists  may  secure  ex- 
ceptional views  of  the  near  country  side. 

The  facilities  for  forest  recreation  have  also 
been  greatly  improved.  Parks,  picnic  grounds, 
and  camp  grounds,  have  been  increased.  Many 
recreational  dams  have  been  built;  park  shelters, 
tables,  fireplaces,  and  sanitary  facilities  have  been 
constructed  by  the  enrollees  of  the  CCC  camps, 
and  considerable  additional  construction  work 
has  been  carried  on  in  already  existing  areas. 


About  one-tenth  of  all  of  the  hunters  in  the 
United  States  are  licensed  in  Pennsylvania. 
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T^rec'century  old  white  pine  trees  in  the  Hearts 

Content   tract,    a    100   acre   remnant    of   Penns 

Woods  on  Allegheny  y»lational  Forest 


Allegheny  National  Forest 

Continued  from  Page  Two 

The  Federal  Government,  having  a  direct  con' 
cern  in  maintaining  the  navigabiHty  of  the  Na' 
tion's  streams,  be  they  in  New  York,  Pennsyl' 
vania,  or  Ohio,  realized  the  necessity  for  protec 
tion  of  watersheds  along  the  headwaters  of  these 
streams.  Legislation  resulted  in  passage  of  the 
Weeks  Law  of  19 II  which  provided  for  the 
acquisition  of  forest  land  at  the  headwaters  of 
navigable  streams. 

In  Pennsylvania,  denudation  on  the  watersheds 
of  important  rivers  had  been  carried  on  unmo' 
lested  for  many  years.  Log  rafts  of  white  pine 
for  down'Stream  markets  could  be  assembled  in 
much  less  time  from  timber  conveniently  growing 
along  the  banks  of  streams.  But  exhaustion  of 
the  supply  put  an  end  to  this.  There  then  re 
mained  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  these 
waters  and  the  surrounding  lands.  Increasing 
trouble  was  met  with  along  the  waterways  in 
times  of  excessive  precipitation.  Forest  land  no 
longer  afforded  a  means  of  livelihood.  Game 
population  decreased  due  to  the  removal  of  its 
natural  habitat.  The  Allegheny  River  and  the 
areas  surrounding  it  were  no  exception  to  this 
situation  quite  prevalent  throughout  the  State. 

Upon  invitation  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  to  establish  a  Federal  Forest  within 
the  State,  and  thereby  join  forces  with  it  in  the 
recognized  task  of  forest  conservation,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  locality  which  offered  an  op' 
portunity  to  acquire,  at  reasonable  prices,  a  large 
and  well-consolidated  area  of  productive  forest 
land.  A  careful  study  was  made  by  bureaus  and 
commissions  representing  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  Everything  considered,  no  other 
place  seemed  to  meet  all  requirements  nearly  so 
well  as  the  area  which  has  since  come  to  be 
Allegheny  National  Forest. 

Doctor  Rothrock— the  father  of  Pennsylvania 
forestry — on  the  occasion  of  his  address  to  the 
people  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania  in  1922,  said 
in  part,  "It  is  to  halt  the  growing  impoverishment, 
to  restore  fertility  to  the  soil,  to  maintain  water 
in  your  noble  river,  to  furnish  Pittsburgh  with 
water  fit  to  drink,  to  maintain  commerce  on  the 
Ohio  River,  to  open  outing  grounds  in  healthful, 
timber-producing  forests,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment comes  in  and  says,  'Go  on  with  your 


mines  and  your  oil  wells,  prosecute  every  law- 
ful industry,  cultivate  your  farms,  and  without 
halting  or  impeding  you,  we  will  bring  back  the 
timber  on  lands  that  can  produce  no  better  crop." 
Its  very  beneficence  dazzles  us,  and  starts  the 
question,  can  it  be  done?  It  has  been  done  by 
Governments  less  wealthy,  or  able  than  our  own, 
but  it  was  only  after  men  learned  that  it  must 
be  done  to  save  the  country.  It  was  also  learned 
that  the  longer  it  was  delayed,  the  more  it  would 
'  cost." 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association  held  its  meeting  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  creation  of  Allegheny  National  Forest. 
Of  those  who  assumed  the  leadership  in  the  pro- 
gram at  this  meeting,  some  continue  in  the  work 
which  lies  before  them,  others  have  finished  their 
earthly  tasks.  The  pertinent  thought  of  these 
men  live  on,  however,  in  the  actions  of  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  protection,  development, 
and  perpetuation  for  all  time  of  the  forest  re- 
sources on  Allegheny  National  Forest. 

Much  of  the  early  efforts,  of  necessity,  con- 
sisted of  working  toward  the  acquisition  and  pro- 
tection of  the  740,000  acres  within  the  bounds  of 
this  Forest  in  parts  of  Warren,  Forest,  McKean, 
and  Elk  Counties.  Roughly,  the  established 
boundaries  took  the  course  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Clarion  Rivers  on  the  west  and  south.  New  York 
State  on  the  north,  and  a  line  from  Bradford  to 
Kane  and  Ridgway  on  the  east.  Within  this  vast 
territory  the  Federal  Government  faced  a  tre- 
mendous task  of  slowly  building  up  and  pro- 
tecting from  fire  the  lands  which  it  could  acquire, 
with  personnel  and  funds  not  always  commensu- 
rate with  the  broad  program. 

By  1925,  the  net  area  of  the  Forest  had  reached 
170,000  acres.  Forest  fires  were  held  to  sea- 
sonal losses  of  about  750  acres  at  this  time.  The 
field  force  consisted  of  a  Forest  Supervisor  and 
a  Ranger,  together  with  such  few  temporary 
lookouts,  fire  guards,  and  road  builders  as  could 
be  employed  with  the  available  funds. 

Today,  the  Forest  consists  of  424,787  acres 
within  the  boundaries  established  more  than  ten 
years  ago.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  more 
than  100,000  acres  which  the  Government  does 
not  propose  to  purchase,  because  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  land  to  industrial  and  agricultural 
pursuits. 
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This,  then,  indicates  that  Allegheny  National 
Forest  has  been  acquired  to  the  point  where  it  is 
approximately  70  per  cent  complete.  The  Forest 
has  been  divided  into  two  administrative  units, 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Ranger  Districts, 
each  administered  by  a  Forest  Ranger.  .  The 
Forest  Supervisor,  assisted  by  his  staff,  directs  the 
Forest  Rangers  in  their  work. 

Protection  and  development  of  the  Forest  has 
moved  ahead  in  rapid  strides.  The  advent  of 
Emergency  Conservation  Work  in  1935  per- 
mitted the  Forest  Service  to  call  upon  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  for  much  of  the  useful  work 
since  performed  on  this  Forest.  In  addition,  the 
Forest  has  been  able  to  furnish  work  projects  to 
many  of  the  unemployed  from  nearby  towns  and 
communities.  The  material  assistance  furnished 
by  these  forest  workers  has  gone  far  in  executing 
the  various  objectives  in  the  planned  program. 

In  protecting  the  Forest  from  fire,  many  miles 
of  telephone  line  has  been  established  between 
ranger  stations,  lookout  towers,  guard  stations 
and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps.  Look- 
out towers  have  been  constructed  and  manned  at 
Coal  Knob,  Marshburg  Hill,  Muzette,  Owls  Nest, 
and  Zimmerman  Hill.  Five  other  towers  within 
the  Forest  are  utilized  in  close  co-operation  with 
.the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  Organ- 
ized fire  crews  from  the  forest  towns  have  been 
augmented  by  trained  crews  dispatched  from  the 
strategically  located  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camps.  Equipment  necessary  to  properly  outfit 
fire  suppression  crews  has  been  an  essential  addi- 
tion to  the  program.  The  spring  fire  season  of 
1936  is  past,  and  where  five  years  ago  26  spring 
fires  were  held  to  482  burned  acres  in  the  public 
forest,  6  fires  resulted  in  a  loss  of  less  than  6 
acres  during  the  period  just  closed.  Plans  are 
continually  being  developed  to  insure  the  utmost 
in  protection  to  the  increasingly  valuable  forest 
resources  on  Allegheny  National  Forest. 

The  Forest  Service  has  co-operated  in  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  many  miles  of 
rural  roads.  In  addition,  a  considerable  mileage 
of  automobile  trails  has  been  constructed.  Alto- 
gether, the  present  road  program  on  Allegheny 
National  Forest  includes  240  miles  of  earth  and 
gravel  roads.  These  roads  aid  in  fire  control, 
serve  communities,  assist  in  utilization  of  forest 
products,  and  make  the  Forest  accessible  to  the 
hunter,  fisherman,  and  nature  lover. 
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The  management  of  its  timber  resources  has 
recently  forged  ahead.    A  scientific  survey  of  such 
resources  is  now  well  under  way,  and  upon  the 
results  of  this  will  rest  the  plan  which  is  designed 
to  make  timber  crops  available  to  local  industries 
in  perpetuity.    Study  has  revealed  that  10,000,000 
board  feet  of  forest  products  may  be  made  avail- 
able each  year,  with  no  drain  on  the   Forest. 
Receipts  from  the  conservative  sale  of  timber,  in 
amounts    increasingly    approaching    this    figure, 
have  resulted  in  the  first  step  toward  a  public 
forest  which  tends  to  pay  its  way.    The  statutory 
requirement  that  the  National  Forest  return  25 
per  cent  of  its  receipts  to  the  counties  and  town- 
ships within  the  Forest  for  maintenance  of  schools 
and  roads  has  brought  returns  to  these  political 
subdivisions  from  lands  which  might  otherwise 
lie  tax  delinquent.     The  Forest  has  been  keeping 
abreast  of  the  program  for  reforestation  of  land 
burned  over  many  years  ago,  for  fully   10,000 
acres  of  denuded  land  has  been  returned  to  a 
new  growth  of  forest  trees.     Improvement  work 
has  been  carried  on  over  35,000  forested  acres, 
thereby  reducing  materially  the  extent  of  dis- 
eased and  poorly  formed  trees  in  otherwise  com- 
mercially valuable  stands.     The  ravages  of  the 
blister  rust  disease  have  been  reduced  on  areas 
harboring  the   few   remaining  stands  of   native 
white  pines.     Today,  Allegheny  National  Forest 
is  assisting  in  the  production  of  crops  of  timber 
so  greatly  needed  by  a  State  which  is  able  to  meet 
but  a  fraction  of  its  needs.    Public  forest  recrea- 
tion, as  was  forecast  fourteen  years  ago,  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  highest  purposes  of  Allegheny 
National  Forest.     Each  year  has  seen  a  steady 
increase  in  the  use  to  which  public  forest  camps, 
hunting    territory    and    fishing    streams,    hiking 
trails,  and  scenic  and  educational  features  have 
been  placed.     During  the  season   1935,    10,300 
campers  and  picnickers,  and  5,600  swimmers  took 
advantage  of  the  facilities  at  the   forest  camps 
Allegheny,  Sandstone  Springs,  Hearts  Content, 
Kelly  Pines,  Morrison  Run,  and  Loleta.     Devel- 
opment work  has  not  been  completed  at  all  of 
these,  and  this,  together  with  the  work  under  way 
at  the  large  Twin  Lakes  Forest  Camp  near  Kane, 
indicates  that   ready   use   will   be   made   of   all 
recreational  developments  designed  to  fulfill  this 
need  on  the  public  forest. 

Sites  have  been  made  available  for  the  develop- 
ment of  hunting  camps  and  summer  homes.  Over 
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100  permits  have  been  issued  to  forest  lovers  from 
near  and  far  for  this  added  use  of  the  Forest. 

Renowned  Hearts  Content,  the  three-century 
old  virgin  white  pine  tract,  continues  to  draw  in- 
creasing numbers  of  nature  lovers  not  only  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  also  from  other  States.  Tion- 
esta  Natural  Area,  a  4,300  acre  tract  of  virgin 
hemlock  forest,  near  Sheffield,  is  a  truly  wonder- 
ful laboratory  to  those  from  near  and  far  who 
are  interested  in  Nature  undisturbed.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association  aided  materially  in 
preserving  the  educational  and  inspirational  values 
in  this  old  forest  area. 

A  growing  consciousness  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic importance  of  wildlife  requires  that  the 
furred  and  feathered  denizens  of  the  forest  be 
encouraged  to  develop  and  multiply  within  the 
limits  of  available  food  supplies.  Wooded  moun- . 
tains  and  clear  streams  are  the  home  of  wildlife 
on  Allegheny  National  Forest.  In  keeping  with 
the  State  Game  Laws,  plans  are  being  developed 
and  undertaken  to  aid  in  insuring  an  abundance 
of  game  and  fish.  Census  taking  has  enabled 
Forest  Officers  to  secure  reasonably  accurate  esti- 
mates of  the  population  before  and  after  hunting 
seasons.  Scientific  studies  have  been  initiated  to 
determine  food  and  cover  habits  of  some  of  the 
Forest's  game,  and  how  it  will  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide an  abundance  of  food  for  their  support  and 
sustenance.  Improvements  have  been  installed 
over  10  miles  of  Bear  Creek,  Spring  Creek,  Min- 
ister Creek,  and  others  to  help  restore  food  and 
shelter  on  these  trout  streams.  Thousands  of 
fingerling  and  legal  size  trout  have  been  stocked 
in  the  Forest's  streams  and  sportsmen's  organiza- 
tions  have   co-operated   whole-heartedly   in   this 

effort. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  undertakings  which 
picture  the  public  forest  of  1936.  Others  are 
many,  and  each  has  its  niche  in  the  plan  for  the 
protection  and  development  for  all  time  of  Na- 
ture's endowments  and  Man's  improvements  in 
this  Federally-owned  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
forest  dedicated  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all. 

Allegheny  National  Forest  has  gone  a  long 
way  from  the  material  picture  it  presented  to 
those  who  met  near  and  traveled  through  it  four' 
teen  years  ago.  The  job  is  not  finished  and  many 
b:g  tasks  lie  ahead.  Benefits  of  the  Forest  must 
accrue  in  ever- increasing  uses  to  the  public.  The 
Pennsylvania    Forestry   Association,    not    resting 


upon  its  splendid  accomplishments  for  forestry 
in  the  Keystone  State,  should  charge  itself  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  more  the  public  knows 
about,  is  interested  in,  and  takes  advantage  of 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  the  greater  will  be 
its  usefulness  and  success. 


Plastics  From  Sawdust 

Can  be  Made  at  Low  Cost 

Plastic  materials  from  sawdust  may  solve  the 

problem  of  a  waste  at  sawmills  and  woodwork- 

'ing  plants,  says  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

The  forest  products  laboratory,  maintained  by 
the  Forest  Service,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  devel- 
oped simple  processes  for  converting  sawdust  into 
a  molding  powder  of  true  plastic  properties.  The 
powder  is  hotpressed  in  molds  to  form  sheets, 
disks,  or  other  shapes  having  high  density,  good 
body,  and  a  glossy  surface. 

This  material  promises  a  durable,  low  cost, 
moldable  and  machinable  plastic  that  may  find 
use  as  floor  tile,  wallboard,  and  a  variety  of  other 
products,  at  a  cost  per  square  foot  estimated  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  general  price  level  of 
lumber. 


Canadian  Forest  Production  Up 

Canadian  forests  contributed  products  to  the 
value  of  $105,539,732  in  1934,  and  increase  of 
12.5  per  cent  over  the  estimated  value  of  $93,- 
773,142  for  1933.     Pulpwood  in  point  of  value 
is  Canada's  most  important  forest  product  and 
amounts  to  over  38  million  dollars.    Forest  opera- 
tions in  the  Dominion  during  1934  involved  the 
cutting  of  2,299,547,000  cubic  feet  of  standing 
timber.     This  constitutes  only  the  annual  deple- 
tion for  use  and  to  it  must  be  added  the  volume 
of   material   annually   destroyed   by   fire,   which 
exceeds  230,000,000  cubic  feet  of  merchantable 
timber  and  the  young  growth  on  550,000  acres. 
Insects,  fungi  and  windfall  destroy  annually  at 
least  700,000,000  cubic  feet,  so  that  the  drain 
on  Canada's  forest  resources  in   1934  was  con- 
siderably  more   than    3,300,000,000   cubic    feet. 
The  latest  available  estimate  places  Canada's  for-  * 
est  resources  at  273,656  million  cublic   feet  of 
standing  timber  made  up  of  424,250  million  feet 
board    measure   of   saw   lumber   and    1,746,639 
thousand   cords   of   pulpwood,    ties,    poles,    and 
other  smaller  materials. 


Survey  Soil  Erosion 

in  Susquehanna  Shed 

A  detailed  erosion  survey  of  5,167  square 
miles  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  in  New  York,  will  be  made  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  of  the  U,  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  obtain  basic  information  on  the 
extent  and  causes  of  soil  erosion  in  that  area. 

The  survey  will  cover  the  entire  drainage  area 
of  the  Susquehanna  headwaters,  north  of  the 
junction  of  the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna 
Rivers  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work,  however,  will  be  done 
in  New  York  State.  The  Service  has  already 
advertised  for  bids  on  the  aerial  mapping  of  the 
section,  which  will  precede  the  more  detailed 
ground  survey  work.  According  to  present 
plans,  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University  will  co-operate. 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  1,400  forest 
fires  devestated  approximately  20,000  acres  of 
timberland  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  spring  of 
1936. 


More  Profit  in  Woodland 

if  Only  Big  Trees  Are  Cut 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  profit  in  lumber 
fcom  farm  woodlands  when  only  the  large,  mature 
trees  are  cut  and  the  small  trees  left  to  grow 
into  another  crop.  The  United  States  Forest 
Service  has  found  that  maple  trees  less  than  12 
to  14  inches  in  diameter  actually  do  not  pay 
their  way  through  a  band  sawmill. 

There  is  about  19  times  as  much  lumber  in  a 
tree  26  inches  in  diameter  as  in  a  9-inch  tree. 
But  since  the  lumber  in  the  larger  tree  is  worth 
about  twice  as  much  per  foot,  the  total  value  is 
36  times  as  great. 

Selective  cutting  removes  the  greatest  value 
with  the  least  volume.  It  leaves  small  trees  as  a 
wind-break  and  allows  them  to  grow  faster  be- 
cause they  no  longer  need  to  compete  with  big 
trees  for  moisture,  sunlight,  and  space  to  spread 
their  crowns. 


Forest  Leaves        '       July,  1936 


The  United  States  Forest  Service  in  some  lo- 
calities retards  the  progress  of  small  forest  fires 
by  dropping  bombs  and  chemicals  on  them  from 
airplanes. 
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Progress  of  E.  C.  W.  in  Pennsylvania 

Continued  from  Page  Ten  * 

tion  of  three  foot  bridges  and  one  vehicular 
bridge,  latrines  and  shelters,  a  dam,  four  drink' 
ing  fountains,  fire  places,  park  roads  and  trails. 
One  of  the  major  jobs  is  relocation  of  the  existing 
channel  of  a  stream  to  provide  more  usuable  land 
for  park  purposes.  Fire  hazard  reduction,  the 
moving  of  trees  and  shrubs,  establishment  of  two 
parking  areas,  and  development  of  picnic  grounds, 
are  projects  which  will  make  the  265 'acre  park 
attractive  and  useful  to  Johnstown's  citizens. 

On  the  western  border  of  Pennsylvania  is 
Pymatuning  Reservation,  where  the  CCC  is  doing 
considerable  planting  and  developing  a  picnic 
area.  Pymatuning  Reservoir  was  established  with 
no  thought  to  use  of  the  area  for  recreation,  but 
plans  are  being  developed  at  Harrisburg  for  the 
building  of  shelters  and  latrines  and  the  restora^ 
tion  of  historic  shelters  to  provide  an  attractive 
and  useful  park  area. 

Furtherance  of  Pennsylvania's  forest  and  park 
recreational  program,  which  calls  for  the  widest 
possible  utilization  of  woodland  areas  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State's  large  urban  population  h^is 
resulted  from  our  efforts  of  the  past  three  years. 
We  have  constructed  a  total  of  forty-one  major 
dams,  the  majority  of  which  are  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  recreational  lakes  ranging  as  large  as 
fifty  acres  in  extent.  Enrollees  are  now  engaged 
in  construction  of  the  Poe  Valley  Dam  with  its 
twenty 'three  acre  lake  in  the  center  of  the  State; 
the  fortytwo  acre  Twin  Lakes  near  Kane  in  the 
northwest.  Picnic  tables,  camping  facilities, 
benches,  fire  places  and  sanitary  systems  have 
been  installed  in  practically  all  forest  and  park 
areas. 

Wildlife  conservation  activities  have  long  been 
an  outstanding  factor  in  Pennsylvania's  adminfs' 
tration  of  outdoor  areas.  The  CCC  has  greatly 
aided  in  this  work  during  the  past  three  years. 
More  than  1,600  pools  for  fish  rearing  have  been 
built.  Stream  improvement  was  completed  along 
635  miles  of  stream.  To  improve  fish  habitations 
and  food  sources,  banks  have  been  planted  to 
provide  shade  and  insure  cool  waters  and  innu' 
merable  stream  dams  and  baffles  have  been  in- 
stalled.  The  CCC  has  stocked  Pennsylvania 
forest  streams  with  more  than  60,000  young  fish. 
Wild  game  tallies  have  been  made  and  food  re' 
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sources  studied  to  make  possible  game  manage 
ment  and  development  plans.  Well  over  a  thou' 
sand  acres  total  area  have  been  planted  with  trees 
and  bushes  to  provide  game  food.  Civilian  Con^ 
servation  Corps  boys  have  done  much  to  increase 
the  population  and  living  chances  of  the  State's 
popular  game  population. 


Forestry  Teaching 

Continued  from  Page  Eight 

this  branch  of  voluntary  forestry  education  con' . 
ducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  among 
the  farmers  and  land  owners  of  the  State?  They 
are  difficult  to  measure.  We  do  know  that  much 
submarginal  agricultural  land  is  now  growing  a 
satisfactory  crop  of  planted  trees,  many  farmers 
are  utilizing  their  lands  in  a  well  balanced  prO' 
gram  of  crop,  pasture,  and  timber  production, 
and  thousands  of  farmers  are  managing  their 
woodlands  and  cutting  them  in  a  more  construe 
tive  manner  than  they  did  formerly. 
Improvements  are  Noted 

Many  gratifying  reports  come  in  by  one  route 
or  another  from  those  who  are  getting  benefits  in 
either  cash  or  personal  satisfactions  from  their 
newly  adopted  practices.  One  may  report  that 
he  netted  $25  an  acre  from  sales  of  wood  taken 
from  an  improvement  cutting  in  his  woods;  an' 
other  may  say  that  he  sold  $100  worth  of  Christ' 
mas  trees  from  a  tree  planting;  this  man  now 
has  a  cross'cut  saw  at  home  that  really  cuts  for 
the  first  time,  or  that  man  may  have  benefited  in 
the  sale  of  his  timber  by  several  hundred  dollars 
through  information  he  received  at  a  timber  esti' 
mating  demonstration  held  in  his  community  last 
year. 

As  markets  and  marketing  facilities  for  pre 
ducts  from  the  farm  woodlots  of  Pennsylvania 
improve  and  develop,  the  consumers  will  find 
the  farmers  ready  to  respond  with  a  steady  and 
increasing  supply  for  them.  Agricultural  Ex' 
tension  teaching  in  forestry  has  as  its  goal,  the 
sound  guidance  of  these  farmer-timbermen  in 
their  desire  for  more  knowledge  on  the  subject. 


Publicly  owned  lands  in  Pennsylvania  aggre- 
gate approximately  2,850,000  acres.  There  are 
1,600,000  acres  in  the  State  Forests,  750,000  acres 
in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  about 
500,000  acres  of  Game  lands. 

Forest  Leaves 
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Progress  of  E.  C.  W.  in  Pennsylvania 
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Fifty  Years 


OF  PENNSYLVANIA  FORESTRY 


By  GEORGE  H.  WIRT 
of  Harrishurg,  State  Fire  Warden 


THE  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  has 
completed,  this  year,  fifty  years  of  continu- 
ous and  consistent  service  in  behalf  of  the 
conservation  of  forest  resources  within  this  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Nation.  You  are  gathered 
together  at  this  time  to  take  note  of  this  fact 
and  to  do  honor  to  the  Association  as  such,  to  the 
courageous  pioneers  and  to  all  of  those  who  have 
helped  carry  the  torch  of  enlightenment  and  prog- 
ress in  forestry  during  the  last  half  century. 

To  me  has  fallen  the  rare  privilege  of  review- 
ing the  interests  and  activities  of  the  Association 
from  its  beginning  in  1886  and  of  presenting  for 
your  consideration  a  summary  of  its  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  first  important  fact  to  which  your  atten- 
tion is  called  is  that  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  few  informal 
meetings  of  some  prominent  women  of  Philadel- 
phia. These  meetings  were  held  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Brinton  Coxe,  1711  Locust  Street,  during 
the  early  part  of  1886.  Mrs.  John  P.  Lundy 
states  that  these  women  ''were  impelled  by  the 
increasing  destruction  of  the  noble  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  to  some  concerted  action  in  the 
way  of  forest  preservation  and  the  replanting  of 
waste  land  in  order  to  supply  the  timber  for  the 
absolute  needs  of  the  near  future.''  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  beginning  of  ''concerted  action''  in 
Pennsylvania  forestry  should  have  been  started 
by  women.  The  organized  women  of  the  State 
have  consistently  supported   the   forestry  move- 


ment and  at  several  strategic  points  in  the  dc 
velopment  of  the  forestry  program  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, they  have  expressed  themselves  through 
this  Association  and  through  their  Women's 
Clubs  in  such  a  way  that  the  program  went  for- 
ward, instead  of  backward. 

The  first  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  hall  of 
the  Historical  Society  on  the  evening  of  May  26, 
at  which  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Roth- 
rock  and  Dr.  E.  J.  James,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  J.  M.  Anders  (M.D.,  P.H.D.,) 
Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Lundy  and  Hon.  B.  E.  Fernow, 
Chief  of  the  Forestry  Division,  Washington,  D. 
C.    Quoting  Mrs.  Lundy  again,  "so  great  was  the 
interest  excited  on  the  subject  of  forestry  and  so 
strongly  was  the  matter  put  before  the  commu- 
nity in  the  prominent  daily  papers,  that  it  was 
decided  to  form  an  Association  for  Pennsylvania. 
This  was  done  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  hall  of 
the   Historical   Society  on  June   2nd   with   Mr. 
Henry  Flanders  (of  the  Social  Art  Club)  in  the 
chair.     A  committee  was  appointed  with  Dr.  J. 
P.   Lundy  as  chairman   to   draft   a   constitution 
which  was  accepted  at  a  subsequent  meeting  on 
the  10th  of  June."    At  the  meeting  of  June  2,  a 
temporary  organization  was  effected  to  serve  un^ 
til  the  first  regular  meeting  in  November  when 
permanent  ofiicers  were  to  be  elected.     A  com' 
mittee  was  authorized  to  raise  $5000  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  object  of  the  Association,  as  stated  in  its 
first  constitution  was  "To  secure  and  maintain  a 
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due  proportion  of  forest  area  throughout  the 
State."  The  work  of  the  Association  in  order  to 
accomphsh  its  object  was: 

^^^st— "To  disseminate  information  concern- 
ing growth,  protection  and  utilization  of  forests, 
and 

"To  show  the  great  evils  resulting  from  forest 
destruction  in  the  decrease  and  unequal  distri- 
bution of  available  water  supplies,  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  soil,  the  injury  to  various  industries, 
and  the  change  of  climate''  and 

Second— 'To  secure  the  enactment  by  the 
Legislature  of  such  laws  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  same,  as  shall  tend  to  increase  and  preserve 
the  forests  of  the  State.'' 

In  July,  1886,  one  month  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Association,  the  first  issue  of  Forest 
Leaves  appeared  which,  according  to  the  first 
editorial  by  Secretary  John  Birkinbine  "is  issued 
in  the  interest  of  concerted  action  to  popularize 
forestry  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania."  .  .  .  "If 
the  movement,  the  history  of  which  is  detailed  in 
these  columns  and  which  we  are  gratified  to  an- 
nounce is  meeting  with  most  flattering  success, 
commands  the  support  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  Forest 
Leaves  welcome  to  all  interested,  by  giving  in 
condensed  form  the  best  information  obtainable." 
"Forest  Leaves  is  not  intended  to  merely 
represent  the  theory  of  forestal  culture  or 
management;  but  is  expected  to  be  the  organ  of 
an  association,  the  object  of  which  is  to  collect 
and  distribute  information  upon  practical  methods 
to  be  pursued,  the  commercial  as  well  as  sanitary 
results  to  be  obtained  by  augmenting  the  propor- 
tion of  wooded  area  in  the  State." 

This  publication  has  been  maintained  by  the 
Association  throughout  the  years.  It  has  appeared 
regularly  every  two  months,  with  few  exceptions 
and  has  fulfilled  in  a  remarkable  way  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.  In  its  pages  is  a  run- 
ning record  of  forestry  development  not  6nly  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  in  other  States  and  in  the 
Nation.  Had  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation done  nothing  more  than  publish  and  dis- 
tribute Forest  Leaves,  it  would  have  accom- 
plished a  very  large  part  of  the  work  which  it 
started  out  to  do  and  would  have  more  than  jus- 
tified its  existence. 

The  first  issue  of  Forest  Leaves  carried  an 
announcement  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
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American  Forestry  Congress  at  Denver.  At  At' 
lanta,  in  December,  1888,  the  Southern  Forestry 
Congress,  organized  in  1885,  joined  with  the 
American  Forestry  Congress,  organized  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  1882.  Governor  James  A.  Beaver,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  elected  president  of  the  Con- 
gress, Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected 
a  vice-president  and  C.  C.  Binney,  of  Philadel- 
phia,  as  temporary  treasurer.  Forest  Leaves 
was  adopted  as  the  organ  of  the  Congress  upon 
the  suggestion  of  B.  E.  Fernow,  its  secretary.  At 
this  time  the  American  Forestry  Congress  had 
139  members  and  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation had  450  on  its  rolls. 

October  15  to  18,  1889,  the  American  For- 
estry Congress  held  its  eighth  annual  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  by  invitation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association.  At  this  meeting,  among  a 
number  of  other  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Forestry  Congress,  Article  I  was  amended 
to  read: 

"This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Forestry  Association  and  its  annual 
meeting  shall  be  called  Forestry  Congress." 

It   should   be   remembered,   however,   that   in 
1875  at  Chicago,  a  group  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  John  A.  Warder  formed  a  temporary  organi- 
zation called  The  American  Forestry  Association. 
That  Association  completed  its  organization  on 
the   15th  of  September,    187(5,  at  a  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  in  connection  with  the  Centennial 
Exhibition.     Between  then  and  1882  it  struggled 
along  and  in  that  year  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  negotiate  a  union  with  the  American  Forestry 
Congress  so  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  organization 
of  1875  that  the  American  Forestry  Association 
is  holding  its  61st  annual  meeting  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association  this  year.     It  is  a 
coincidence  also  that  one  of  the  papers  read  and 
discussed  at  Philadelphia  in  1889  was  "The  Re- 
moval of  Forests, as  a  Factor  in  the  Causation  of 
Floods"    prepared    by    Dr.    J.    M.    Anders,    of 
Philadelphia. 

Forest  Leaves  continued  as  the  ofiicial  organ 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association  until  the 
annual  meeting  of  1897,  when  'The  Forester" 
edited  by  John  Gifford  as  the  o£5cial  organ  of  the 
New  Jersey  Forestry  Association  was  taken  over 
by  the  American  Forestry  Association  and  pub- 
lished at  Washington,  D.  C,  beginning  with  the 
January  issue  of   1898.     By  that  time  Forest 
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Leaves  had  an  issue  of  over  3000  copies. 

Another  means  adopted  by  the  Association  to 
disseminate   information   was   the   use   of   circu- 
lars distributed  through  the  pubHc  schools  and 
elsewhere.    More  important,  however,  was  a  very 
active  participation  on  the  part  of  officers,  mem- 
bers of  Council  and  others  in  Arbor  Day  pro- 
grams and  the  definite  formulation  and  encour- 
agement of  such  programs.     It  is  probably  safe 
to  assume  that  the  first  Arbor  Day  celebrated  in 
Pennsylvania  after  the  fashion  of  the  Cincinnati 
celebration  of  1882  was  on  April  16,  1885,  the 
Legislature  having  recognized  the  idea  by  con- 
current  resolution.      These    programs    gave   the 
Association    ample    opportunity    to    induce    the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  State  to  study  some 
phases  of  the  forest  problem  and  then  to  express 
themselves  upon  the  matter.     Thus,  through  the 
public  programs.  Governors,  prominent  officials 
of  the  State  Government,  Senators,  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  editors  of  news- 
papers and  others  were  made  alive  to  the  situa- 
tion and  the  needs  of  the  future.  These  programs 
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and  addresses  were  important  items  of  news  for 
the  public  press  so  forestry  was  carried  into  the 
homes  of  the  State.  The  Arbor  Day  proclama- 
tions of  the  Governors  and  the  Superintendents 
of  Public  Instruction  carried  the  messages  to  the 
rising  generation. 

It  would  appear  from  the   records  that  very 
early  in  the  work  of  the  Association  with  respect 
to  the  dissemination  of  information  there  was  felt 
a  very  definite  and  distinct  need  for  the  employ- 
ment of  some  person  to  represent  the  Associa- 
tion in  a  study  of  the  forest  conditions  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  to  present  to  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  facts  as  they  were  discovered  and 
the  program  of  the  Association  as  it  was  formu- 
lated.     This   seemed   to   be    important,    because 
Governor  Beaver  had  appointed  a  Forestry  Com- 
mission in  1887  to  study  the  situation  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  to  report  to  the  Legislature.     The 
records  of  this  Commission  indicate  that  it  did 
little  in  the  way  of  research  and  its  recommenda- 
tions were  rather  negative  than  positive,  at  any 
rate  practically  nothing  can  be  identified  as  the 
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direct  result  of  its  existence.  Lumbering  and 
forest  fires  were  continuing  to  denude  the  moun- 
tains, the  forest  area  within  the  State  was  de- 
creasing rapidly,  and  serious  conditions  in  water 
supply,  chmate,  health  and  industry  were 
observed  and  laid  to  the  forest  removal.  Finally 
in  1892,  the  Association  in  some  manner  obtained 
the  services  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  professor  of 
Botany  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  to  devote  all  his  time  to  Association  activi- 
ties. Dr.  Rothrock  traveled  all  over  Pennsyl- 
vania with  the  best  camera  that  could  be  obtained 
at  the  time,  with  a  dissolving  limelight  lantern, 
lantern  slides  and  other  equipment  packed  on  a 
buckboard  pulled  by  two  horses.  He  lectured  in 
country  school  houses  and  churches  and  in  pub- 
lic halls  of  all  sizes  to  audiences  ranging  from  one 
(the  janitor)  to  many  hundreds,  but  wherever  he 
went  his  message  was  so  impressive  and  forceful, 
that  even  today  one  can  hear  of  his  visit  to  a 
community  from  the  children  of  those  who  heard 
him.  He,  himself,  has  stated  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  success  of  this  work  was  due  to  the  faithful 
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cooperation  of  Charles  S.  Bradford,  of  Media,  a 
splendid  photographer  and  a  very  capable  oper- 
ator of  the  type  of  lantern  used  by  them  and  of 
Charles  E.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  a  photogra- 
pher, who  developed  many  of  the  negatives  and 
made  many  of  the  lantern  slides. 

Aside  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association  and  as  a  detailed  elab- 
oration of  it  there  could  be  no  better  statement  of 
the  Association's  program  than  Secretary  Birkin- 
bine's  editorial  in  July,  1886,  Forest  Leaves 
(first  issue)  : 

'The  prevailing  sentiment  of  those  who  organ- 
ized the  present  movement,  recognizes  that  trees, 
like  grain,  grow  for  man's  benefit,  which  when 
ripe  should  be  cut  and  put  to  use.  It,  however, 
condemns  the  useless  destruction  of  forests  with 
the  same  emphasis  that  it  would  the  waste  of 
growing  grain,  and  would  encourage  an  equal 
interest  in  each,  believing  that  a  due  proportion 
of  forest  is  as  essential  to  the  public  weal  as  a 
sufficiency  of  farm  land.  It  does  not  seek  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  tilled  land,  but  is  anxious  to 
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Leaves  had  an  issue  of  over  T-OOO  copies. 

Another  means  adopted  by  the  Association  to 
disseminate  information  was  the  use  of  circu- 
lars distributed  throui^h  the  pubHc  schools  and 
elsewhere.  More  important,  however,  was  a  very 
active  participation  on  the  part  of  (officers,  mem- 
bers of  Council  and  others  in  Arbor  Day  pro- 
grams and  the  definite  formulation  and  encour- 
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to  assume  that  the  first  Arbor  Day  celebrated  in 
Pennsylvania  after  the  fashion  of  the  Cincinnati 
celebration  of  1882  was  on  April   16,   188\  the 
Legislature   having   recognized  the  idea  by  con- 
current   resolution.      These    programs    gave    the 
Association    ample    opportunity    to    induce    the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  State  to  study  some 
phases  of  the  forest  problem  and  then  to  express 
themselves  upon  the  matter.     Thus,  through  the 
pubHc   programs.   Governors,   prominent   oihcials 
of  the  State  Government,  Senators,  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,   editors  of   news- 
papers and  others  were  made  ahve  to  the  situa- 
tion and  the  needs  of  the  future.  These  programs 
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and  addresses  were  important  items  of  news  for 
the  pubhc  press  so  forestry  was  carried  into  the 
homes  of  the  State.  The  Arbor  Day  proclama- 
tions of  the  Governors  and  the  Superintendents 
of  Public  Instruction  carried  the  messages  to  the 

rising  generation. 

It   would   appear   from   the    recc^rds   thai   very 
early  in  the  work  ni  the  Association  with  respect 
to  the  dissemination  of  information  there  was  telt 
.1  very  definite  and  distinct  need  for  the  employ- 
ment  of  some   person   to   represent  the   AsscKia- 
tion  in  a  study  of  the  forest  conditions  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  to  present  to  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  facts  as  they  were  discovered  and 
the  program  of  the  Association  as  it  was  formu- 
lated.     This    seemed    to    be    important,    because 
Governor  Beaver  had  appointed  a  Forestry  Com- 
mission in    18S7  to  study  the  situation  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  to  report  to  the  Legislature.     The 
records  of  this  Commission  indicate  that   it  did 
little  in  the  way  of  research  and  its  recommenda- 
tions were  rather  negative  than  positive,  at  any 
rate  practically  nothing  can  be  identified  as  the 
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direct    result    of   its   existence.      Lumbering    and 
forest  fires  were  continuing  to  denude  the  moun- 
tains,  the   forest  area   within   the   State   was  de- 
creasing rapidly,  and  serious  conditions  in  water 
supply,     climate,     health     and     industry     were 
observed  and  laid  to  the  forest  removal.     Finally 
in  1892,  the  Association  in  some  manner  obtained 
the  services  of  Dr.  J.  T.   Rothrock,  professor  of 
Botany  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  to  devote  all  his  time  to  Association  activi- 
ties.     Dr.    Rothrock   traveled   all   over   Pennsyl- 
vania with  the  best  camera  that  could  be  obtained 
at  the  time,  with  a  dissolving  limelight  lantern, 
lantern  slides  and  other  equipment  packed  on  a 
buckboard  pulled  by  two  horses.     He  lectured  in 
country  school  houses  and  churches  and  in  pub- 
lic halls  of  all  sizes  to  audiences  ranging  from  one 
(the  janitor)  to  many  hundreds,  but  wherever  he 
went  his  message  was  so  impressive  and  forceful, 
that  even   today  one  can  hear  of  his  visit  to  a 
community  from  the  children  of  those  who  heard 
him.      He,  himself,  has  stated  that  a  great  deal 
ot  the  success  of  this  work  wms  due  to  the  faithful 
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cooperation  of  Charles  S.  Bradford,  of  Media,  a 
splendid  photographer  and  a  very  capable  oper- 
ator of  the  type  of  lantern  used  by  them  and  of 
Charles  E.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  a  photogra- 
pher, who  developed  many  of  the  negatives  and 
made  many  of  the  lantern  slides. 

Aside  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association  and  as  a  detailed  elab- 
oration of  it  there  could  be  no  better  statement  of 
the  Association's  program  than  Secretary  Birkin- 
bine's  editorial  in  July,  1886,  Forest  Le.aves 
(first  issue)  : 

"The  prevailing  sentiment  of  those  who  organ- 
ized the  present  movement,  recognizes  that  trees, 
like  grain,  grow  for  man's  benefit,  which  when 
ripe  should  be  cut  and  put  to  use.  It,  however, 
condemns  the  useless  destruction  of  forests  with 
the  same  emphasis  that  it  would  the  waste  of 
growing  grain,  and  would  encourage  an  equal 
interest  in  each,  believing  that  a  due  proportion 
of  forest  is  as  essential  to  the  public  weal  as  a 
sufficiency  of  farm  land.  It  does  not  seek  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  tilled  land,  but  is  anxious  to 
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protect  farms  by  maintaining  a  climate  equilib- 
rium which  is  only  possible  where  forests  are 
retained  in  proper  proportion.  Recognizing  the 
large  industrial  interests  dependent  upon  the  for- 
ests of  Pennsylvania,  it  would,  by  reforestation  of 
waste  lands  and  preventing  needless  destruction, 
make  these  industries  permanent. 

'^It  would  while  considering  the  present,  look 
to  the  future,  and,  by  concert  of  action,  secure 
legislative  enactments  to  prevent  useless  waste  of 
our  already  reduced  forests  and  encourage  the 
propagation  of  new  growths,  which,  while  bene- 
fiting the  present  generation,  will  maintain  Penn- 
sylvania a  goodly  heritage  for  those  who  follow 

us. 

"Such  laws  as  may  exist  will  be  published  and 
all  judicious  means  to  have  them  rigidly  enforced 
will  be  advocated.'' 

A  review  and  synopsis  of  the  first  addresses, 
papers,  and  discussions  make  it  possible  to  set 
forth  many  of  the  very  definite  ideas  which  made 
up  the  program  of  the  Association.  It  has  al- 
ways been  of  considerable  interest  to  me  to  note 
the  wisdom  and  vision  contained  in  their  ideas, 
also  that  year  after  year  the  Association  stuck  to 
a  consistent  policy  of  progress  along  practical 
lines,  without  being  discouraged  over  failures  or 
being  ready  to  quit  because  only  a  part  of  the 
program  was  advanced. 

Because  of  the  increasing  destruction  of  the 
forests  by  lumbering  and  fire,  there  was  foreseen 
a  scarcity  of  timber  in  Pennsylvania,  an  increas- 
ing problem  with  respect  to  droughts  and  floods, 
and  a  very  definite  decrease  in  Pennsylvania  in- 
dustries dependent  upon  wood,  as  well  as  other 
unsatisfactorily  economic,  climate  and  social  con- 
ditions. 

It  was  very  definitely  believed  that  the  people 
of  the  State  would  have  to  be  stirred  up  to  such 
a  degree,  not  only  that  they  would  support  the 
existing  laws  relating  to  forests,  but  also  that 
they  would  demand  and  support  additional  legis- 
lation which  would  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
an  improvement  in  conditions  and  a  permanent 
change  in  attitude  to  the  forest  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  life  of  the  community. 

Land  not  fit  for  agriculture  was  to  remain  in 
productive  forests.  These  forests  were  to  be 
preserved  by  the  elimination  of  useless  waste  and 
fire,  but  not  by  the  elimination  of  the  lumber 
industry,  for  timber  was  to  be  cut  when  ripe. 
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Land  which  had  been  cleared  and  was  not 
being  used  profitably  for  some  other  purpose, 
land  which  was  eroding,  and  cleared  land  along 
streams  was  to  be  replanted  to  forest. 

Forestry  was  recognized  by  the  founders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  as  a  system  of 
forest  management  which  was  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  following  ways: 

1.  By  abolishing  taxes  on  timber  lands. 

2.  By  the  State  devoting  to  forest  culture  2!4 
million  acres  of  land  useless  to  agriculture. 

3.  By  premiums  for  the  best  managed  forests. 

4.  By  lectureships  established  to  present  for- 
estry to  farmers'  institutes,  and  bureaus  of  infor^ 
mation  and  instruction  established  by  the  State. 

5.  By  forestry  being  presented  in  the  public 

schools. 

6.  By  forestry  being  taught  in  colleges. 

Of  course,  from  time  to  time,  additional  de- 
tails of  the  program  were  presented  in  different 
ways  in  order  to  reach  different  groups  of  people, 
but  it  is  safe  at  this  time  to  state  that  there  is  no 
practical  forestry  policy  in  Pennsylvania  today 
which  was  not  advocated  by  the  pioneers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  or  which  is 
not  a  mere  elaboration  of  some  phase  of  their 

program. 

This  program  was  conceived  to  be  of  interest 
and  importance  to  the  following  groups : 

1.  Every   respectable  inhabitant  of  the   great   . 
Commonwealth. 

2.  Every  progressive  or  public-spirited  man  or 
woman  in  the  community  interested  in  a  move- 
ment which  looks  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
present  and  the  enrichment  of  the  prospective 
population  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  City    residents   who   seek   the    country   or 

mountain  for  rest. 

4.  Farmers  interested  in  the  equaHzation  of 
temperature  and  the  distribution  of  rainfall. 

5.  Lumbermen  rapidly  cutting  themselves  out 

of  business.  /.    i  r         •  i 

6.  Owners  of  large  tracts  would  find  financial 
gains  from  the  purposes  of  the  Association. 

7  Sportsmen  with  rod  or  gun  who  must  soon 
seek  game  outside  the  State,  unless  the  purposes 
of  the  Association  are  met. 

8.  Railroad  corporations  using  large  quantities 

of  timber. 

9.  Officials  of  towns  and  cities  dependent  upon 
Continued  on  Page  rwentyfour 
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CELEBRATED  IN  JOINT  MEETING 


By  PHILIP  ATLEE  LIVINGSTON 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 


THE  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  cele- 
brated its  50th  birthday  in  September  but 
the  atmosphere  of  the  party  was  spritely 
youth  not  comfortable  middle  age. 

With  the  American  Forestry  Association  par- 
ticipating a  group  of  200  persons  mixed  a  three- 
day  discussion  of  conservation  problems  with  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  Eagles 
Mere  and  the  surrounding  parts  of  Sullivan 
County.  The  program  emphasized  the  distin- 
guished history  of  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association. 

Meeting  at  the  Lakeside  Hotel,  Eagles  Mere, 
the  50th  annual  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8 
P.  M.  on  September  9,  by  H.  Gleason  Mattoon, 
President.  In  his  address  of  welcome,  Mr.  Mat- 
toon  spoke  briefly  of  the  place  of  the  State  Asso- ' 
ciation  in  conservation  and  extended  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  delegates  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association.  He  added,  'There  are  in 
Pennsylvania  over  13,000,000  acres  of  land  more 
suitable  for  timber  than  cultivation  or  pasture 
and  it  is  now  time  the  State  program  of  land 
acquisition  was  revived.'' 

Mr.  Mattoon  referred  to  the  recent  floods  and 
quoted  from  an  article  published  in  Forest 
Leaves  in  1889,  describing  the  flood  now  known 
as  the  Johnstown  Flood. 

Philip  W.  Ayres,  Acting  President  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  replied  to  his 
address  of  welcome  and  said  in  part :  ''Floods  un- 
der certain  conditions  can  never  be  prevented,  but 
we  can  do  as  much  to  control  them  as  we  hkve 
done  to  induce  them.  Ever  since  history  was 
recorded,  floods  have  occurred,  and  cutting  down 
trees  does  not  cause  floods.'' 

He  was  fearful  of  governmental  action  in  spon- 
soring any  extensive  program  of  dams  to  prevent 
floods,  because  even  experts  in  forestry  and  flood 
work  do  not  know  whether  such  a  program 
would  be  effective. 
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Mr.  Ayres  discussed  the  Week's  Law  by  which 
the  United  States  Government  was  enabled  to 
purchase  lands  for  forest  purj^oses.  He  called 
attention  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  New 
England  States  to  make  sections  self-sustaining. 
He  further  stated  that  all  forest  land  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  from  Maine  to  Northern 
Georgia  and  Alabama  should  be  in  public  owner- 
ship, either  Federal  or  that  of  the  respective 
States.     The  late  Dr.  Joseph  T.   Rothrock  was 
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praised  for  his  assistance  and  cooperation  in  the 
forming  and  maintenance  of  the  Connecticut 
Forestry  Association. 

The  final  paper  of  the  evening,  "Fifty  Years  of 
Forestry  in  Pennsylvania,"  was  read  by  George 
H.  Wirt,  Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  address  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  Forest  Leaves. 

The  remainder  of  the  meeting  that  evening  was 
taken  up  by  informal  discussions.  Mr.  Mattoon 
called  upon  Honorable  Robert  S.  Conklin,  Com- 
missioner  of  Forestry  from  1904  to  1921,  Dr. 
John  S.  Gifford,  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of 
systematic  forestry  and  editor  of  one  of  the  earli- 
est periodicals  dealing  with  forestry,  Dr.  J.  Hor- 
ace McFarland,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Ziegler.  G.  Harris 
Collingwood,  Forester  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  then  announced  the  program  for  the 

following  day. 

The  following  morning  enroute  to  Williams^ 
port  by  buses  the  conference  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  at  first  hand  the  present  approach  to  the 
problem  of  forest  recreation.  Visits  were  made 
to  Whirl's  End  (now  called  World's  End)  and 
to  High  Knob.  At  the  former  place,  located  in 
a  picturesque  setting  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Loyalsock  Creek,  a  complete  recreational  park 
has  been  constructed,  where  as  Dr.  McFarland 
pointed  out,  "I  used  to  wander  alone  but  now 
5,000  a  day  enjoy  it." 

At  High  Knob,  the  party  traveled  on  a  CCC 
road  hurriedly  constructed  around  the  Knob  in 
anticipation  of  the  visit.  Here  the  group  not 
only  saw  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  State, 
but  observed  at  first  hand  a  demonstration  of  the 
fine  work  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corp. 

A  fortnight  after  the  meeting,  each  member  of 
the  conference  received  a  copy  of  the  "Valley 
Crier,"  a  mimeographed  publication  issued  by 
CCC  Camp  S-96'Pa.,  Hillsgrove,  Pennsylvania, 
the  headquarters  for  the  317th  Company  CCC, 
in  which  the  visit  was  written  up  in  full.  The 
publication  is  a  highly  creditable  piece  of  jour- 
nalism. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Williamsport, 
where  a  few  months  before  the  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna  had  swirled  through  the  business 
section.  They  traveled  by  way  of  the  Loyalsock 
Valley  and  assembled  for  lunch  at  the  Lycoming 
Hotel,  where  they  were  joined  by  members  of 
the  Williamsport  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Ki- 
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wanis  Club  for  a  conference  on  ''Forestry  and 
Flood  Control."  This  meeting  was  so  well  at' 
tended  that  extra  tables  had  to  be  set  up  in  the 
foyer  in  front  of  the  ballroom. 

Mr.  John  H.  Murdoch,  Jr.,  of  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Water  Works  Association,  presided  at  this  meet- 
ing and  called  upon  Dr.  Harlan  H.  Barrows,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Geography  of  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Chicago  and  member  of  the  Water 
Resources  Committee,  to  present  the  first  paper. 

It  is  Dr.  Barrows'  contention  that  over  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  deforestation  as  the  main 
cause  of  floods.  "To  hold  either  deforestation  or 
soil  erosion  primarily  responsible  for  major  floods 
as  certain  Federal  agencies  recently  have  done,  in 
apparent  recognition  of  the  slogan  that  'it  pays 
to  advertise,'  is  unwarranted  in  the  light  of  exist- 
ing knowledge."  Professor  Barrows  continued, 
"Such  intemperate  claims  provoke  charges  of  de- 
ception and  demogoguery,  charges  based  in  part 
on  the  definitely  recorded  fact  that  high  floods 
occurred  in  many  valleys  before  the  pioneers  be 
gan  to  cut  down  the  forests  or  till  the  soil. 
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"Thus  far,  investigations  looking  toward  ameH- 
oration  of  flood  conditions  have  been  scattered, 
fragmentary  and  inconclusive.  Until  established 
facts  largely  replace  biased  opinion,  one  may  re- 
gard as  premature  the  program  of  the  Forest 
Service,  announced  July  26  last,  which  calls  for 
public  acquisition  of  a  vast  area  of  land  in  the 
eastern  States  and  the  rapid  restoration  of  for- 
est cover  upon  it,  as  a  measure  aimed  at  flood 
prevention. 

"Under  existing  conditions,  disastrous  floods 
may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Pre- 
vention of  them  or  their  effective  control  will 
necessitate  in  most  drainage  areas  of  magnitude, 
the  adoption  of  various  remedial  measures  in 
suitable  combination.  In  most  cases  the  efi^ective 
correction  of  flood  flow  is  the  sound  objective. 
Control,  better  than  prevention,  is  the  attainable 
goal. 

"The  Water  Resources  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  has  three  major  objec- 
tives: First,  indicate  the  outstanding  water  prob- 
lem in  the  various  drainage  areas,  and  second, 
outline  broadly  an  integrated  program  of  water 
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development  and  control,  and  third,  present 
specific  construction  and  investigation  projects  as 
elements  of  the  integrated  plan. 

''No  long-term  plan  for  any  drainage  area 
could  be  formulated  which  would  not  need  modi- 
fication because  of  unforseeable  events  and  de- 
velopments." 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  was  the 
Honorable  W.  B.  Rodgers,  President  of  the 
United  States  Flood  Control  Federation.  Sena- 
tor Rodgers  spoke  of  the  Federal  Flood  Control 
Act  as  a  great  step  forward  in  developing  an 
effective  solution  of  the  flood  problem.  He  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  the  Federation  which  he 
heads  will  fight  to  amend  the  flood  control  act, 
so  as  to  exclude  its  present  provision  that  part  of 
the  cost  of  flood  control  works  must  be  borne  by 
the  local  communities  benefited.  He  explained 
the  enabling  legislation  passed  at  the  recent 
special  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
providing  that  the  State  shall  assume  any  finan- 
cial burden,  which  ordinarily  under  the  Federal 
act  would  be  assessed  against  local  communities. 

After  the  meeting  at  WiUiamsport,  the  bulk 
of  the  party  returned  by  bus  through  beautiful 
Muncy  Valley;  others  explored  the  countryside 
in  private  cars  and  a  small  group  accompanied  E. 
C.  M.  Richards,  Director  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  and  Chief  Forester  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  on  a  tour  of  his 
experimental  planting  of  red  pine,  Norway 
spruce,  and  European  larch  on  his  property  in 
Bradford  County.  Others  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  Captain  W.  D.  Grifiith  to  be  his  guests 
at  dinner  at  Camp  S-96-Pa.,  and  to  inspect  the 
quarters  in  which  the  CCC  boys  are  housed. 

Since  it  was  impossible,  due  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  to  open  the  luncheon  meeting  for  dis- 
cussion of  papers,  plans  were  laid  to  hold  such  a 
discussion  in  the  evening  at  the  Lakeside  Hotel. 
Mr.  R.  D.  Forbes,  Director  of  the  Allegheny 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  was  asked  to  preside 
and  lead  this  discussion.  A  resume  of  the  papers 
on  this  discussion  will  be  found  in  another  sec- 
tion of  this  issue  of  Forest  Leaves  as  presented 
by  Mr.  Forbes.  Speakers  on  this  occasion  were 
Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission;  Dean  Samuel  N. 
Spring,  of  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syra- 
cuse University,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Bogardus,  Secre- 
Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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Flood  Control 

Man,  with  sublime  faith  in  his  own  ability, 
occasionally  demonstrates  lack  of  intelligence  in 
his  attempts  to  improve  upon  nature.  The  com' 
plexity  of  checks  and  balances  that  nature  has 
set  up  to  preserve  a  variable  equilibrium  among 
the  countless  vegetative,  animal,  physiographic, 
and  climatic  forces  is  only  hazily  recognized. 
There  are  many  examples  of  man's  stupidity  in 
unwittingly  upsetting  these  balances. 

Large  areas  in  China  are  a  glaring  example  of 
the  result  of  vegetative  change.  The  destruction 
of  forest  cover  has  made  it  necessary  for  the 
population  to  adjust  itself  also  to  climatic  change. 
The  one  who  introduced  the  jack  rabbit  into 
Australia  little  suspected  that  it  would  overrun 
the  entire  habitable  part  of  the  continent  in  a 
few  decades.  So  also  ignorance  inspired  the  in' 
troducing  of  the  prickly  cactus  into  the  same 
continent.  At  a  rate  beyond  conception,  this 
plant  has  taken  possession  of  millions  of  acres  of 
formerly  excellent  grazing  land,  because  of  the 
absence  of  a  tiny  aphid  which  normally  keeps  it 
in  check.  Nearer  home  we  are  witnessing  a  simi- 
lar demonstration  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  up' 
setting  nature's  balance.  The  Japanese  beetle,  in 
its  native  habitat  so  seldom  seen  that  it  lacks  a 
common  name,  has  received  many  common  names 
in  this  country,  mostly  uncomplimentary,  because 
of  the  absence  of  parasitic  control.  So  also  the 
Aralia  or  Hercules  club  of  Asia,  escaping  from 
cultivation  in  its  adopted  home,  will  likely  be 
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come  a  serious  weed  in  forests  of  the  east  central 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

Such  examples  are  innumerable  but  it  scarcely 
seems  necessary  to  list  others.  Recognizing  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  such  an  intricate  bal' 
ance,  caution  should  be  the  watchword  in  plan' 
ning  any  elaborate  and  artificial  methods  of 
streamflow  control.  All  contributing  natural  fac' 
tors  should  be  studied.  It  is  difficult  to  separate 
and  evaluate  factors  which  affect  the  height  and 
destructiveness  of  floods.  It  is,  for  instance,  an 
open  question  whether  the  obstructing  or  re' 
stricting  of  natural  water  courses  in  urban  areas 
had  not  played  its  part.  Other  factors,  resulting 
from  civilization,  might  also  be  pointed  out.  It 
should  be  possible  for  the  engineer,  the  meteor' 
ologist,  the  forester  and  others  to  work  in  har' 
mony  in  the  development  of  a  program  which 
would  include  all  factors  which  influence  stream' 
flow. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Forbes,  Director  of  the  Allegheny 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  in  his  article  in  this 
issue  of  Forest  Leaves  entitled,  "Forests  and 
Flood  Control,''  has  expressed  the  thought  as 
follows:  ''Fundamental  as  well  as  applied  re' 
search  is  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  prob' 
lems  of  watershed  regulation.  It  must  be  con' 
ducted  under  a  very  wide  variation  in  climate, 
soil,  physiography  and  watershed  vegetation  char- 
acteristic  of  the  United  States."  Not  only  should 
the  engineer  and  the  forester  engage  in  this  re' 
search,  but  they  should  call  in  also  the  physical 
geographer,  the  meteorologist,  the  agronomist 
and  others  who  might  shed  light  upon  some 
phase  of  this  complex  problem. 

H.  G.  M. 


The  Cover 

In  celebration  of  fifty  years  of  active  and  use' 
ful  life.  Forest  Leaves  appears  with  this  issue 
in  a  new  cover.  The  work  of  Horace  A.  Paul, 
well-known  Philadelphia  artist,  the  panel  gives  a 
glimpse  of  a  hemlock  forest  such  as  FoREST 
Leaves  half  a  century  ago  knew  so  well. 

Since  the  hemlock  is  now  recognized  as  the 
State  tree  of  Pennsylvania  and  since  those  who 
edited  this  magazine  have  played  such  an  impor' 
tant  part  in  saving  a  few  of  the  remaining  stands 
of  hemlcKk  timber,  it  seems  fitting  that  a  bit  of 
the  statcliness  and  feathery  beauty  of  this  species 
should  be  identified  with  Forest  Leaves. 

H.  G.  M. 

Forest  Leaves 


New  Objectives  in  Forestry 


By  FRANCIS  R.  COPE,  JR. 


ONE   of   the   significant   things   in   modern 
forestry  is  the  emphasis  now  being  laid  on 
what  might  be  called  the  newer  objectives, 
■ — the  educational,  recreational  and  wild  life  as- 
pects.    It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  most  of 
our  professional  foresters,  and  amateurs  too,  were 
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Wm.   R.  Ricketts  Welcomes  Conference 
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almost  entirely  engrossed  in  the  problem  of 
planting,  growing,  and  protecting  trees  for  com' 
mercial  purposes.  But  today,  with  the  rapid 
depletion  of  our  forest  resources  and  the  growing 
interest  of  the  general  public  in  outdoor  activi' 
ties,  we  begin  to  realize  that  there  are  other  ob' 
jectives  of  vital  importance  to  the  general  wel' 
fare.  Indeed,  at  a  recent  conference  I  heard  a 
well-known  forester  remark  that  he  believed  it  is 
now  more  important  to  manage  our  forests  for 
the  benefit  of  wild  life  than  for  timber  production. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  and  a  wise  understand' 
ing  of  the  problems  which  lie  ahead  I  venture  to 
summarize  and  briefly  comment  on  five  of  the 
most  important  objectives  of  present  day  for' 
estry,  both  old  and  new: 

Commercial  Forestry 

In  stressing  the  recreational  and  wild  life  as- 
pects of  forest  management,  I  do  not  mean  to 
discount  the  importance  of  commercial  forestry, 
which  still  has  such  a  vital  part  to  play  in  our 
economic  welfare.  Here  too,  however,  it  seems 
significant  that  some  of  our  wisest  lumbermen 
and  foresters  are  now  cooperating  to  reduce  the 
still  enormous  and  unnecessary  waste  of  the  old 
*'cut'Out'get'Out''  methods.  If  the  timber  re 
sources  of  our  country  are  to  be  safeguarded  and 
the  lumber  industry,  whether  under  public  or 
private  control,  is  to  be  placed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  old  *'get  rich 
quick"  methods  must  cease.  No  nation  can  afford 
to  use  up  its  capital  investment,  especially  its 
great  natural  resources  which  really  belong  to 
and  must  be  used  for  the  public  welfare  rather 
for  private  profit. 

Surely  when  we  look  out  over  the  devastated 
hills  of  once  great  timber  producing  States  like 
Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  elementary  lessons  in 
forest  conservation  ought  to  be  plain  enough.  Let 
us  never  forget  that  in  1859  this  State  took  its 
lead  in  timber  production.  This  reached  its 
peak  in  1899,  although  way  back  in  the  sixties 
Michigan  wrested  the  leadership.  From  a  maxi' 
mum  cut  of  two  and  one-third  billion  board  feet 
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— Courtesy  of  Frontiers — A  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
The  Deer  is  the  State's  Prime  Game  Animal 


Pennsylvania's  production  fell  steadily  to  only 
209  million  feet  in  1930.  Perhaps  even  more 
significant,  our  per  capita  production  dropped 
from  420  feet  in  1890  to  less  than  25  feet  in  1928. 
Yet  lumber  consumption,  up  to  the  recent  depres' 
sion,  still  was  almost  200  feet  per  capita  not  in- 
cluding the  4000  million  feet  additional  of  fuel 
and  chemical  wood,  mine  and  farm  timbers,  pulp 
wood  and  railroad  ties.  If  the  annual  growth  is 
estimated  at  145  million  feet  of  timber  and  two 
million  feet  of  cord  wood,  the  story  of  our  pres' 
ent  shortage  becomes  even  plainer  and  more 
alarming. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures  of  present-day  con- 
sumption the  argument  that  new  substitutes  are 
steadily  cutting  down  the  use  of  wood  is  far 
from  convincing.  Substitutes  are  increasing  but 
so  is  the  wood-using  population,  and  the  number 
of  important  industries  in  Pennsylvania  from 
agriculture  to  mining  and  manufacturing  still 
more  or  less  dependent  on  wood  is  surprising. 
Here  again  let  us  not  forget  that  New  York  now 
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imports  over  90  per  cent,  Pennsylvania  over  80 
per  cent  and  Michigan  over  70  per  cent  of  their 
lumber.  For  this  material  Pennsylvania  pays 
each  year  over  $50,000,000,  besides  $25,000,000 
for  freight.  If  to  this  tremendous  sum  we  add  the 
hea,vy  losses  from  fire  and  floods,  decreased  popu- 
lation, fish  and  game,  the  statement  is  probably 
not  far  from  correct  that  "The  Pennsylvania  (for- 
est) desert  costs  the  people  of  this  State  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year,  twice  as  much  as  it 
costs  to  run  the  State  government.''* 

As  the  late  Lt.  Col.  Ahern  well  asks  in  his 
book  "Forest  Bankruptcy  in  America"  (P.  288) : 
"How  long  would  the  average  commercial  organi- 
zation last  if  its  capital  stock  was  reduced  at  the 
rate  the  forest  resources  of  Pennsylvania  are 
now  being  depleted?"t 

*F.  D.  Russell,  Forest  Leaves.   August,   1927. 

tPor  more  detailed  figures,  see  "Forest  Bankruptcy 
in  America,"  Ahern,  Green  Lamp  League,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1933,  Chap.  38,  also  recent  reports  and 
pamphlets  of  the  State  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  Harrisburg. 

Forest  Leaves 
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Neither  should  we  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  security  by  the  lumbermen  who  tell  us  that 
forests  thus  devastated  by  axe  and  fire  will  re' 
produce  themselves,  nor  by  some  of  the  optimis' 
tic  figures  showing  the  growth  of  Federal  and 
State  so-called  "forest  reserves."  These  look 
encouraging,  and  we  can  indeed  rejoice  over  the 
hope  that  some  day,  with  great  cost  in  time,  labor 
and  money  for  proper  fire  protection,  replanting 
and  new  growth,  these  public-owned  lands  will 
again  be  clothed  in  real  forest.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  altogether  too  large  a  proportion  of 
such  "reserves"  are  devastated  lands  which  the 
lumber  companies  were  glad  to  sell  cheaply  for 
little  if  any  more  than  the  cost  of  the  taxes.  We 
are  happy  to  see  millions  of  young  trees  recloth- 
ing  our  hills  and  sub-marginal  lands,  but  so  often 
we  overlook  the  large  proportion  that  are  "weed" 
species,  poor  in  quality  if  not  unmarketable  for 

lumber. 

Forests  and  Flood  Control 
The  interesting  addresses  and  discussion  at  the 
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recent  meeting  in  Williamsport  have  already 
stressed  the  vital  importance  which  forests  play 
or  should  play,  in  helping  to  prevent  the  disas- 
trous results  of  floods  and  soil  erosion.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  our  experts  now  differ  as  to  the 
best  means  of  flood  control,  whether  by  main' 
taining  a  natural  vegetative  cover  of  forest  trees 
or  by  means  of  dams  and  dykes  and  retaining 
walls,  or  by  both,  all  fair-minded  people  will 
admit  the  terrible  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
the  great  importance  of  more  study  and  more 
data.  Those  who  dwell  along  the  shores  of  rivers 
like  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Allegheny  as  well 
as  the  farmer?  who  have  watched  the  deepening 
gullies  after  heavy  rains  on  their  steep,  tree-bare 
hillsides,  and  those  who  have  observed  their  open 
pasture  springs  and  streams  dry  up  during  these 
drought  years  much  faster  than  when  protected 
and  shaded  by  even  a  small  stand  of  trees  and 
bushes — these  people  will  surely  be  hard  to  con- 
vince that  forests  and  water  supplies  and  floods 
are  not  closely  related. 
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AT  NEW  HIGH  KNOB  DEVELOPMENT 
Conference  Inspects  Wor\  of  C.  C.  C.  in  Sullivan  County 


The  Forest  as  an  Educational  and 
Research  Laboratory 

In  stressing  the  importance  of  forest  manage' 
ment  for  educational  and  research  purposes,  may 
I  mention  the  great  regret  felt  by  your  committee 
on  arrangements  for  the  recent  joint  meeting  that 
at  the  last  minute  we  had  to  abandon  our  original 
plan  for  a  real  '"camp-out"  on  the  edge  of  the 
new  Tionesta  Virgin  Forest,  the  4300  acre  tract 
recently  bought  by  the  Federal  Forest  Service  as 
part  of  the  great  Allegheny  National  Forest  to  be 
forever  preserved  as  a  research  area  both  for  silvi' 
cultural  and  biological  studies.  Could  we  have 
secured  the  necessary  equipment  and  had  the 
weather  been  favorable  such  a  setting  would,  I 
feel  sure,  have  made  a  strong  appeal  to  many 
members  and  would  have  marked  a  unique  mile 
stone  in  the  history  of  our  two  Associations. 

The  long  three  year  fight  to  save  these  great 
Tionesta  trees  was  one  which  some  of  us  can 
never  forget,  and  it  seems  only  fair  to  point  out 
here  that  the  successful  outcome  was  largely  due 
to  the  foresight  of  Reginald  D.  Forbes,  Director  of 
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the  Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Station,  to  the 
sympathetic  attitude  of  Chief  Forester  Silcox  and 
his  co-workers,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Forestry  Reservation  Commission  and  a 
friendly   administration   in   Washington,   to   the 
cooperation  of  Ovid  Butler  and  G.  Harris  Col' 
lingwood  of  the  American  Association,  and  to  the 
untiring   efforts  of  the   local   committee   of   the 
Pennsylvania   Association.      Some  of  our  oppo- 
nents— fortunately  there  were  not  many — were 
unkind  enough  to  say  that  the  expenditure  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for  saving  this 
virgin  tract  was  a  ''great  waste  of  government 
money.''     But  to  most  of  us,  the  final  purchase 
should   rather  be   regarded   as   a  most   desirable 
precedent,  marking  as  it  did  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  these  remnants  of  virgin  forest  in 
the  Eastern  States  are  indeed  as  Director  Forbes 
has   described   them   "a   priceless   scientific   heri- 
tage," more  valuable  by  far  for  research  purposes 
than  for  lumber, — a  veritable  "museum  piece," 
as  Mr.  Silcox  calls  them,  which  our  Federal  or 

Continued  on  Page  Twentyseven 
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The  Michaux  Lectures 


By  GEORGE  H.  WIRT 


ANDRE  MICHAUX  (born  1746)  came  to 
^  America  in  October,  1785,  and  for  a  num- 
^  ber  of  years  traveled  extensively  through- 
out the  country  studying  the  botany  of  this  con- 
tinent and  procuring  trees  to  be  sent  back  to 
France.  He  published  a  volume  describing  and 
illustrating  the  oaks  of  America  and  another  work 
of  two  volumes  on  the  Flora  of  North  America. 
He  died  in  1802. 

His  son,  Andre  Francois  Michaux  (born  1770), 
accompanied  the  elder  Michaux  on  some  of  his 
journeys  in  America  and  returned  to  France.  He 
came  back  to  America  in  1801.     After  an  eight- 
een  month  journey  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  north 
to  Pennsylvania,  west  to  the  Mississippi  and  back 
to  Charleston,  he  again  returned  to  France  in 
1803.     He  met  many  American  scientists  inter- 
ested in  botany  and  corresponded  with  them  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.     In  1806,  he  again  re- 
turned  to  America  spending  three  years  traveling 
throughout  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.    In  1810  he  published  in  P^ris,  in  three 
volumes,  a  magnificent  work  on  the  Forest  Trees 
of  North  America.    In  the  same  year  appeared  a 
three  volume  publication  on  the  Pines  and  Spruces 
of  North  America.     In   1819  he  published,  in 
three  volumes,  the  North  American  Sylva.     He 
died  in  Paris,  October  23,   1855.     In  his  will, 
dated  September  4,  1855,  there  was  the  following 

provision : 

"Wishing  to  recognize  the  services  and  good 
reception  and  the  cordial  hospitality  which  my 
father  and  myself,  together  and  separately,  have 
received  during  our  long  and  often  perilous 
travels  in  all  the  extent  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  mark  of  my  lively  gratitude,  and  also  to  con- 
tribute in  that  country  to  the  extension  and  prog- 
ress of  agriculture,  and  more  especially  of  sylvi- 
culture, in  the  United  States,  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber,  the  sum  of  $12,000  (at  5.40  the  dollar, 
64,800  francs) .  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Soci- 
ety of  Agriculture  and  Arts  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
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member,  the  sum  of  $8,000  (at  5.40  the  dollar, 
is  43,200),  these  two  sums  together  making 
180,000  francs,  or  again  $20,000.  I  give  and 
bequeath  the  sole  ownership  to  these  two  above 
said  societies,  and  the  usufruct  to  my  aforesaid 
wife  for  her  life." 

Madame  Michaux  lived  until  the  summer  of 
1870.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society  to  take  over  the  invest- 
ments made  in  their  name.  They  employed  a 
French  attorney  to  represent  their  interests  in 

Paris. 

A  resolution  in  the  society  minutes  of  Decem- 
ber 15,  1871,  directs  the  treasurer  to  pay  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Commissioners, 
three  hundred  dollars  of  interest  or  rent  lately 
received  on  the  Michaux  Legacy  to  be  applied 
towards  the  Michaux  Grove  and  Michaux  Nur- 
sery of  Oaks  in  the  park,  agreeably  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  March  18,  1870.  This  minute  is  the  fiist 
reference  in  the  proceedings  of  any  money  re- 
ceived from  France.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how- 
ever that  the  society,  at  the  request  of  the  Park 
Commission,  set  aside  the  income  from  half  the 
legacy  before  it  became  available,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Michaux  Grove  of  Oaks  in  Fair- 
mount  Park. 

Under  date  of  May  20,  1870,  it  was  noted  that 
a  site  for  the  oak  grove  had  been  selected.  It 
was  described  as  being  "in  the  central  portion  of 
the  park  westward  of  the  Schuylkill,  on  Lans- 
downe  Drive."  At  that  time  it  contained  100 
trees  of  seventeen  diflterent  kinds  of  oaks,  some 
a  century  or  more  old.  Arrangements  were  then 
made  to  import  from  abroad,  chiefly  from  the 
nurseries  of  France,  all  other  species  of  oaks 
which  would  "live  in  this  climate."  Madame 
Michaux  was  notified  before  her  death  of  this 
arrangement    for    honoring    the    name    of    her 

husband. 

In  the  minutes  of  December  3,  1875,  it  was 
noted  that  910  trees  were  imported  from  Ger- 
many mostly  of  species  other  than  oaks.     After 
this  consignment  was  received  and  planted,  there 
Continued  on  Page  Twenty-nine 
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tary  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
Each  of  these  men  in  his  turn  lamented  the  fact 
that  there  is  so  little  available  data  on  which  to 
begin  a  problem  of  this  magnitude.  They  also 
remarked  on  the  numerous  correlated  factors 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  before  a 
plan  of  attack  may  be  formulated. 

The  principal  feature  for  Thursday  evening, 
unanimously  acclaimed  as  the  entertainment  cli' 
max  of  the  sessions,  was  a  talk  by  Dr.  Arthur  A. 
Allen  of  Cornell  University  together  with  his 
four  reels  of  soand  pictures  and  many  stills  of 
rare  and  vanishing  American  birds.  The  films, 
made  by  a  process  worked  out  by  Albert  R. 
Brand,  were  made  in  the  fastnesses  of  southern 
swamps  and  in  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  West. 
Complete  pictures  and  voice  records  of  the  nearly 
extinct  ivory-billed  woodpecker  and  the  equally 
rare  trumpeter  swan  were  features  of  the  films. 
Following  this  series,  Mr.   Collingwood  showed 
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films  of  trail  rider  trips  sponsored  by  the  Ameri' 
can  Forestry  Association. 

The  Falls  of  Kitchen  Creek  in  Ricketts'  Glen 
and  Lake  Ganoga  were  the  objectives  of  Friday's 
bus  trip.  The  party  was  entertained  first  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Ricketts  at  the 
head  of  the  Glen,  where  they  were  shown  through 
the  gardens  and  surroundings  of  the  estate  in' 
eluding  a  side  trip  to  Cliff  View,  where  an  un- 
excelled  wilderness  area  was  revealed.  At  Lake 
Ganoga,  said  to  be  the  second  highest  lake  east 
of  the  Rockies,  the  President  of  the  Association 
introduced  the  host,  Mr.  Ricketts,  who  welcomed 
the  members  with  a  history  of  the  section  includ' 
ing  the  interesting  information  that  Dr.  Rothrock 
once  sponsored  a  summer  school  for  boys  at  that 
point.  Mr.  Ricketts  explained  the  type  of  for' 
estation  in  the  region  of  which  the  Glen  is  a  part, 
pointing  to  the  virgin  areas  still  extant. 

Most  of  the  original  areas  in  the  holding  had 
been  set  aside  by  the  late  Colonel  Ricketts  as  a 
monument  showing  primeval  forest  conditions. 
However,  because  of  the  terrific  wind  storm  about 
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forty  years  ago  much  of  the  timber  in  this  coun- 
try  was  blown  over  and  had  to  be  salvaged.  There 
is,  however,  still  standing  a  considerable  amount 
of  primeval  hemlock. 

Francis  R.  Cope,  Jr.,  Director  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association,  replied  to  Mr.  Rick- 
etts' welcome.  Mr.  Cope,  in  his  talk,  discussed 
the  problems  of  wild  life.  In  another  section 
of  this  issue  of  Forest  Leaves  under  the  title 
"New  Objectives  in  Forestry,"  you  will  find  his 
address  reprinted. 

More  than  half  the  members  of  the  conference 
made  the  arduous  trip  on  foot  from  the  Ricketts' 
homestead  to  the  foot  of  the  Glen,  a  distance  of 
about  five  miles,  passing  innumerable  falls.  The 
remainder  of  the  party  went  by  cars  to  the  foot 
of  the  Glen  where  all  met  for  lunch  in  the  picnic 
grounds. 

The  final  session  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  of  September,  preceded  by  the  annual  ban- 
quet, was  presided  over  by  Francis  R.  Cope,  Jr., 
who  introduced  the  Honorable  Frederic  C.  Wal- 
cott,  former  United  States  Senator  from  Connecti- 
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cut  and  President  of  the  American  Wild  Life  In' 
stitute,  as  toastmaster.  Mr.  Walcott  spoke  briefly 
of  the  Institute's  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
marsh  lands  where  migratory  birds  and  fowl  can 
be  protected.  He  spoke  of  the  reckless  and  use' 
less  reclamation  work  that  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  and  expressed  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
$15,000,000  allocated  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
the  Federal  Conservation  Committee  would  be 
used  to  purchase  and  re-established  these  areas  as 
bona  fide  marshes. 

Speaking  of  flood  control,  Walcott  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  problem  must  be  considered 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  facts  and  that  poli' 
tics  has  no  place  in  the  program.  ''We  are  woe' 
fully  short,"  he  said,  "on  reliable  facts,  relating 
to  the  thousand  and  one  matters  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  planning  to  control 
disastrous  floods." 

The  first  address  of  the  evening,  "The  CCC 
Accomplishments  in  Pennsylvania,"  was  deliv 
ered  by  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Assistant  Director  of 
E.  C.   W.,  Washington,  D.   C,  who  spoke  in 
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place  of  Robert  Fechner,  National  Director  of 
the  CCC  Camps,  who  was  detained  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Taylor  stated,  "A  new  lease  on  life  must 
be  given  the  CCC  if  it  is  to  continue  its  valuable 
work  of  forest  protection  and  if  it  is  to  be  counted 
upon  as  an  integral  part  of  our  flood  control 

plan. 

"The  largest  and  most  important  contributions 
the  CCC  has  made  in  the  realization  of  forest 
plans  have  been  in  forest  protection,"  Mr.  Tay- 
lor said.  "Under  the  general  heading  of  protec- 
tion, CCC  has  fought  three  great  enemies  of  the 
forest — fire,  insects  and  disease.'' 

He  added  that  there  are  now  106  CCC  Camps 
operating  in  Pennsylvania,  employing  16,436 
men.  Each  man  has  sent  home  an  average  of 
$1040  over  a  three-year  period. 

The  last  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered 
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by  Dr.  J.  F.  Bogardus,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Forests  and  Waters.  His  discourse,  "The 
Natural  Areas  in  Pennsylvania,"  was  very  inter- 
esting and  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 
From  the  standpoint  of  recreation,  he  endorsed 
the  program  of  both  the  Federal  government  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  purchasing  the  few 
remaining  areas  of  virgin  timber  in  the  State  in 
order  that  these  may  be  used  for  study  and  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  people. 

Resolutions  adopted  unanimously  by  the  two 
organizations  recommended  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  provide  for  annual  consistent  pur- 
chases of  forest  lands;  that  Congress  provide  more 
funds  for  the  Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; that  the  plan  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  to  place  barriers  on  forest  roads  into 
wilderness  areas  of  the  primeval  forests  be  en^ 
Continued  on  Page  Thirty-one 
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Forests  and  Flood  Control 

By  R.  D.  FORBES* 

Director,  Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Station 


PROBABLY  no  argument  in  favor  of  the 
practice  of  forestry  in  the  United  States  was 
more  effectively  advanced  in  the  early  days 
of  the  forest  conservation  movement  than  the 
argument  that  forests  have  a  favorable  influence 
on  streamflow.  The  weight  of  Old  World  experi- 
ence was  so  heavily  behind  this  argument  that  no 
evidence  drawn  from  American  research  was 
needed  to  convince  those  responsible  for  the  pass- 
age of  such  legislation  as  the  Weeks  Law  that 
watershed  protection  was  a  major  function  of  the 
forest.  Unfortunately,  the  profession  of  forestry 
has  coasted  along  on  the  momentum  of  this  early 
popular  idea  for  many  precious  years,  without 
making  a  really  determined  effort  to  verify  it  by 
scientific  research.  As  a  forester  I  am  therefore 
compelled  to  apologize  for  my  profession  when, 
as  at  present  in  the  formulation  of  the  vast  plans 
for  flood  control  which  you  have  heard  discussed 
today,  we  can  give  few  facts  to  support  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  maintain  that  engineering 
works  are  not  the  sole  means  at  Man's  disposal 
in  his  endeavor  to  control  the  flow  of  streams. 

If  the  Flood  Control  Act  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session  is  any  criterion,  it  certainly 
looks  as  if  engineers  would  henceforth  dominate 
Federal  efforts  in  this  field.  The  engineers'  dom- 
ination is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  over  domina- 
tion by  polticians,  under  pork-barrel  legislation. 
But  there  is  little  evidence  that  engineers  are 
likely  to  include  in  their  program  of  reservoirs, 
levees,  spillways,  and  channel  improvements  any 
such  '^upstream  engineering,"*  or  watershed  man- 
agement, as  forest  fire  protection,  reforestation, 
or  silvicultural  management  of  watershed  vegeta- 
tion. Many  engineers — perhaps  most — are  will- 
ing to  admit  on  theoretical  grounds  that  good 
forest  practice  should  have  a  favorable  effect 
on  streamflow.  But  when  they  ask  of  the  for- 
esters just  how  much  such  practice  on  the  water- 
shed of  a  stream  in  which  they  are  interested 
will  reduce  its  flood  crests  or  increase  its  dry- 
season  flow,  they  generally  receive  from  the  for- 
esters the  answer:    "We  can't  tell  you,  because 
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we  never  made  any  experiments  under  the  par- 
ticular conditions  you  describe."  Under  such 
conditions  these  engineers  are  obliged  to  design 
their  dams  or  channel  improvements  altogether 
on  the  basis  of  how  the  stream  has  behaved  in  the 
past,  quite  ignoring  the  improvement  in  its  flow 
which  might  be  brought  about  by  forestry.  Cer- 
tainly no  one,  least  of  all  the  foresters,  can  blame 
them  for  this  attitude.  Facts  the  engineer  must 
have,  and  facts  on  this  particular  subject  the 
forester  rarely  has. 

But  we  will  have  them  in  the  future,  if  the 
fragmentary  evidence  already  obtained  from  re- 
search in  the  field  of  forest  influences  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  can  be  supplemented  under  plans 
developed  by  its  branch  of  research.  For  about 
ten  years  a  limited  amount  of  experimentation 
has  been  carried  on  at  four  western  forest  experi- 
ment stations,  and  at  three  eastern  stations — the 
Lake  States,  Southern,  and  Appalachian.  The 
earliest  experiment  in  this  field  was  begun  at 
Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  Colorado,  in  1909,  the  For- 
est Service  and  the  Weather  Bureau  cooperating 
in  a  comparison  of  the  behavior  of  two  small 
mountain  streams.  After  eight  years'  measure- 
ments had  been  made  under  the  original  condi- 
tions for  both  streams,  the  watershed  of  one  was 
logged  and  the  logging  debris  burned.  For  a 
brief  period  its  silt  load  was  vastly  greater,  and 
its  behavior  was  more  erratic  than  that  of  the 
other  stream,  on  which  the  watershed  vegetation 
remained  undisturbed.  But  after  that  vigorous 
sprouting  of  the  aspen  largely  restored  the  vege- 
tative cover,  and  the  whole  experiment  was  quite 
inconclusive  from  any  point  of  view. 

Of  the  work  done  at  the  other  stations  I  can 
speak  only  very  briefly.  Except  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  emergency  and  strictly  temporary  funds  have 
been  spent  on  a  comparison  of  paired  watersheds, 
the  research  has  broken  the  problem  down  into 
many  parts — that  is,  has  attempted  to  evaluate 

^Remarks  made  at  evening  meeting  of  American  and 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associations,  Eagles  Mere,  Penn- 
sylvania, September   10,   1936. 
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more  or  less  separately  the  many  and  varied  fac- 
tors of  climate,  soil,  physiography,  and  vegetative 
cover  on  the  watershed  which  together  produce 
the  phenomenon  of  streamflow.  One  experiment 
goes  so  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of 
floods  that  it  must  be  described,  and  its  implica- 
tions made  clear.  It  was  performed  by  W.  C. 
Lowdermilk,  then  of  the  Forest  Service,  now  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Dr.   Lowdermilk   filled   several   tall   glass   jars 
with  typical  California  soils,  arranged  in  layers 
just  as  they  occurred  in  nature.     By  a  suitable 
apparatus  he  introduced  clear  water  into  these 
jars  at  the  top,  and  allowed  it  to  percolate  down- 
ward through  the  soil  columns,  and  out  through 
an  opening  at  the  bottom.    After  parts  of  several 
days  had  been  spent  in  thus  percolating  clear 
water  through  the  soils,  a  very  uniform  rate  of 
percolation   was  established.     Then   the   experi- 
menter  substituted   for   the   clear   water,   water 
which   had   been    muddied   by    adding    a    small 
amount  of  the  fine  soil  normally  present  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.    Within  six  hours  the  fine 
particles  of  soil  had  filled  the  myriad  pores  or  in- 
terstices of  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  columns, 
and  had  slowed  the  rate  of  percolation  of  the 
muddied  water  by  ninety  per  cent.     No  amount 
of  clear  water  subsequently  used  in  the  experi- 
ment restored  the  original  rate.     Dr.  Lowdermilk 
points  out  that  when  rain  falls  on  a  bare  hillside 
it  is  instantaneously  muddied  by  the  impact.  The 
fine  particles,  as  in  the  experiment,  are  carried 
downward  and  quickly  seal  the  pores  of  the  suf' 
face  soil.     Percolation  is  greatly   reduced,   and 
when  the  amount  of  rain  is  greater  than  can  pene- 
trate the  impervious  top  layer,  the  remainder  runs 
off  over  the  surface,  eroding  and  gulleying  the 
hillside  the  farther  it  goes. 

But  when  rain  falls  on  a  forested  slope,  its  im- 
pact is  broken  by  the  crowns  of  the  trees,  and  it 
is  prevented  from  becoming  muddied  on  contact 
with  the  soil  by  a  layer  of  humus,  or  duff  of  de- 
caying leaves,  twigs,  etc.,  on  the  forest  floor.  Clear 
as  when  it  fell,  the  rain  finds  its  way  downward 
through  the  vegetative  mat  and  percolates  into 
the  soil  beneath.  Humus  is  not  only  a  sponge  to 
absorb  a  certain  amount  of  each  rainfall,  but 
continues  throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the 
storm  to  keep  the  percolating  water  clear.  Thus 
is  insured  that  the  maximum  amount  of  precipita- 
tion enters  the  great  storage  reservoir  of  the  soil, 
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and  that  the  minimum  amount  flows  off  above 
ground.  Water  that  has  entered  the  soil  is  much 
less  subject  to  evaporation  than  that  retained  at 
the  surface.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  soil  of 
most  regions  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  its 
lakes  and  ponds,  or  of  the  most  extensive  and 
elaborate  system  of  surface  reservoirs  which  engi- 
neers might  design  on  unlimited  funds.  Hence 
the  importance  of  maintaining  this  storage  ca- 
pacity at  its  maximum  by  promoting  a  dense  vege- 
tation and  an  effective  humus  layer. 

Fundamental   as  well   as   applied    research   is 
necessary   to   the    solution    of    the    problems   of 
watershed  regulation.  It  must  be  conducted  under 
the  very  wide  variation  in  climate,  soil,  physio- 
graphy,  and  watershed  vegetation  characteristic 
of  the  United  States.     No  such  research  has  been 
so    far    conducted    in    the    northeastern    United 
St-ates — the    very    region    which    suffered    most 
severely  in  the  long- to-be- remembered  floods  of 
March,  1936.     It  should  be  undertaken  at  once. 
One  study  which  in  this  region  promises  to  yield 
results  of  immediate  value  in  planning  flood  con- 
trol is  a  correlation  of  past  stream  behavior  with 
vegetative  conditions  on  the  watershed.     In  the 
territory  of  the  Allegheny  Station  and  portions 
of  the  adjacent  States  there  are  upwards  of  125 
streams  of  which  the  flow  has  been  gauged  for 
five  or  more  years.     From  this  record  of  about 
2000  days'  flow  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  by 
modern  statistical  analysis  an  expression  of  the 
variability  of  flow  of  each  stream.     These  might 
have  to  be  placed  on  a  comparable  basis  by  con- 
sideration of  the  weather  on  each  watershed  dur- 
ing the   period  of  record,   for  in  the   territory 
named  weather  data  are  more  complete  than  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States.     Finally,  maps 
showing  the  extent  and  sometimes  the  character 
of  the  forest  cover  in  the  territory  as  a  whole  are 
unusually  detailed  and  accurate,  and  from  them 
can  be  obtained  the  percentage  of  each  watershed 
in  forest.     Combining  these  three  sets  of  data — 
streamflow  records,  weather  records,  and  forest 
data— should  yield  at  least  preliminary  or  sug- 
gestive information  on  the  relationship  of  forests 
and  streamflow.     This  is  a  study  which  could 
probably  be  completed  within  a  year,  and  should 
give  a  broad,  general  comparison  between  forests 
and  other  vegetation  as  watershed  cover.     At  the 
very  least  it  should  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  fu- 
ture research. 
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WHEN    Columbus    discovered    America, 
the    white   race    fell   heir   to   the    finest 
country  in  the  world,  a  rich  land  cov- 
ered with  many  magnificent  forests,  a  land  teem- 
ing with  wild  life,  the  Paradise  of  the  Indian. 

In  the  work  of  policing,  protecting  and  pre- 
serving these  forests  which  stood  here  for  count- 
less ages,  birds  and  beasts  served  each  in  his 
sphere,  performing  a  useful  work  for  which  the 
Great  Spirit  created  him. 

In  searching  for  grubs,  ants  and  other  insects, 
bears,    the   white-wings   of   the    forests,    tore   to 
pieces  rotten  logs  and  uprooted  the  tree  stumps 
to  make  room  for  new  trees,  scattering  the  frag- 
ments  on   the   forest   floor,   where   they   disinte- 
grated quickly  and  became  fertilizer.     The  buf- 
falo,  elk,   deer,   rabbits    and  other   grazing   and 
browsing  animals   destroyed  weeds   and  pruned 
the  trees,  throwing  the  growth  to  the  tops,  mak- 
ing timber.     Turkeys,  grouse  and  other  birds  de- 
stroyed ground  insects.     The  woodpecker  family 
policed  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of  the  trees 
while   the   warblers   and  other  species  of  small 
birds  cleansed  and  protected  the  small  limbs  and 
foliage.    The  squirrels  planted  nuts  and  the  birds 
distributed  seeds.     The  industrious  beavers  built 
dams  which  conserved  the  water  and  created  fer- 
tile meadows.     The  predators  prevented  undue 
increase  in  wild  life  by  destroying  the  weak  and 
sick,  while  the  scavengers  removed  the  dead  and 
prevented  infection  and  disease. 

To  the  birds  and  mammals  we  owe  our  forests. 
The  white  man,  by  the  use  of  the  ax,  fire, 
plow,  sawmill  and  gun,  together  with  the  drain- 
age and  pollution  of  our  waters,  the  importation 
of  noxious  fish,  birds,  insects  and  blights  and  the 
commercialization  of  forests  and  wild  life,  has 
almost  destroyed  the  Indian  Paradise. 

Today  our  conservationists  are  bewailing  the 
destruction  of  our  flora  and  fauna  and  are  mak- 
ing strenuous  efforts  to  replace  both  our  forests 
and  wild  life. 

The  first  trees  to  be  cut  to  clear  farms  and 
later  to  be  commercialized  were  the  walnut,  but- 
ternut,  hickory,   oak   and   chestnut,   all   bearing 
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mast.  The  wild  mulberry,  wild  cherry,  gum  and 
many  other  valuable  fruit  and  mast  bearing  trees 
followed  and,  as  a  result,  today  there  is  very  little 
food  for  wild  life  in  our  remaining  forests. 

Our  first  settlers  used  walnut,  our  finest  and 
most  valuable  North  American  hard  wood,  be- 
cause it  is  easily  split  and  worked,  for  fence  rails, 
houses  and  furniture  and  other  common  uses. 
Ever  since  guns  have  been  made  in  America  they 
have  been  stocked  with  choice  walnut  and  dur- 
ing our  many  wars  millions  of  our  finest  trees 
have  been  sacrificed  for  this  purpose.  Prior  to 
the  World  War,  Germany  purchased  our  finest 
walnut,  presumably  for  furniture  and  veneer,  but 
most  of  it  was  used  for  gun  stocks  and  airplane 
propeller  blades. 

When  we  entered  the  war  we  used  the  best 
of  the  remaining  timber  for  the  same  purpose, 
so  that  now  these  valuable  trees  are  almost  ex- 
tinct in  many  sections. 

Our  hickory  trees  have  been  used  for  ax  and 
pick  handles,  wheel  spokes  and  other  purposes, 
where  a  strong,  tough  wood  is  required,  so  that 
few  of  them  are  left.  The  blight  which  destroyed 
our  chestnut  trees  was  a  calamity,  not  only  in 
the  loss  of  valuable  wood,  but  because  our  bear, 
deer,  turkeys,  grouse  and  squirrels  fed  on  the 
nuts  during  the  fall,  becoming  fat  and  strong, 
enabling  them   to  endure  severe  winters.     The 


The   Squirrel — A   Small   Game   Favorite 
in  Perm's  Woods 
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beechnut  now  takes  the  place  of  the  chestnut,  but 
it  is  a  poor  substitute. 

Our  Forestry  Departments  are  planting  almost 
exclusively  pines,  hemlocks,  spruces  and  other 
soft  woods  for  future  lumber  and  have  neglected 
our  more  valuable  hardwood  nut  and  other  mast 
bearing  trees. 

It  was  in  1905  that  our  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  first  realized  the  scarcity  of  natural 
food  for  wild  life  in  Pennsylvania  and  initiated 
a  program  of  mast  and  fruit  tree  planting. 

This  program  was  put  under  the  direction  of 
a  commission  member  who  for  years  had  tried 
vainly  to  interest  the  sportsmen  of  the  State  in 
this  far-sighted  project.  Failing  to  arouse  the 
older  generation  to  an  interest  in  replanting  the 
State's  forests  for  the  benefit  of  wild  life,  he  had 
turned  to  the  school  children   and   later,   when 
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they  were  organized,  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  hoping 
to  build  for  the  future  by  fostering  in  them  an 
interest  in  the  protection  and  propagation  of 
wild  life.  As  an  incentive  he  distributed  to  them 
many  thousands  of  Russian  mulberry  and  sweet 
cherry  trees,  with  the  understanding  that  onchalf 
of  the  fruit  produced  was  to  be  dedicated  to  the 

birds. 

This  commissioner  later  also  enlisted  in  his 
planting  program  our  more  than  100  game  pro' 
tectors.  These  men  planted  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  fruit,  nut  and  other  mast  bearing  trees 
and  shrubs  and  vines  throughout  the  State,  and 
to  the  man  who  planted  the  most  the  commis- 
sioner awarded  a  28-gauge  double  barreled  shot- 
gun. 

This  planting  has  been  of  great  value  in  feed- 
ing and  thus  maintaining  and  increasing  our  wild 
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hfe;  consequently,  we  have  had  no  trouble  with 
our  wild  life  traveling  out  of  the  State  in  search 
of  food,  as  was  the  case  in  1933  in  the  New 
England  States,  where  hordes  of  squirrels  mi- 
grated westward  into  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

During  the  World  War  our  Boy  Scouts  were 
asked  by  the  Federal  Government  to  find  and 
report  all  walnut  trees  suitable  for  gun  stocks 
and  airplane  blades.  To  replace  trees  destroyed 
for  this  purpose  Scouts  in  Allegheny  County  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  commissioner  immediately 
started  the  planting  of  walnuts. 

There  are  now  about  7,000  Boy  Scouts  in 
Allegheny  County.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  offer- 
ing a  silver  cup  to  the  troop  planting  the  most 
nuts  in  the  county.  The  troop  awarded  the  cup 
for  the  Fall  of  1934  planted  about  24,000  nuts 
of  different  species. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  has  set  aside  one  week  every  Fall  to  be 
known  as  "Boy  Scout  Nut  Planting  Week,''  in 
which  over  800,000  Scouts  gather  and  plant  all 
varieties  of  nuts. 

Scouts  enjoy  nut  and  fruit  tree  planting  hikes. 
They  enthusiastically  plant  trees  from  which,  in 
five  to  eight  years,  they  will  share  fruit  and  nuts 
with  wild  life,  but  they  are  less  interested  in 
planting  trees  which  when  matured  in  50  to  100 
years  will  be  cut  for  lumber. 

The  Scouts  also  gather  walnuts,  butternuts, 
shagbark  and  shellbark  hickories,  pecans  and 
beechnuts  from  Mt.  Vernon,  Arlington  and  many 
other  sacred  and  historical  grounds.  They  ship 
them  to  the  National  Nut  Tree  Planting  Project, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  distribution  throughout 
the  country.  This  organization  is  doing  a  con- 
structive service  and  those  interested  in  growing 
historic  trees  in  their  yards  or  on  farms  can  secure 
nuts  for  planting  by  merely  paying  the  transpor- 
tation charges. 

The  Boy  Scouts  were  formally  congratulated 
in  a  resolution  passed  September,  1933,  by  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  meeting  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  for  their  valuable  work  in  planting  nut 
and  fruit  bearing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  to  pro- 
duce food  for  wild  life  and  also  for  feeding  wild 
life  in  the  Winter.  Although  our  sportsmen 
who  will  benefit  most  from  the  Scouts'  activities 
have  been  doing  commendable  work  in  the  pres- 
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ervation  of  our  wild  waterfowl,  assisting  in  the 
purification  of  streams,  feeding  game  in  the  Win- 
ter and  other  conservation  measures,  many  of 
them  have  overlooked  the  natural  feeding  of  our 
upland  game  which  winters  with  us. 

In  fact,  I  have  often  seen  a  hunter  kill  a 
squirrel  in  the  act  of  burying  a  nut,  pick  up  the 
carcass  and  start  off  in  search  of  another  tree, 
leaving  the  squirrel's  nut,  which  would  have 
meant  another  tree,  unplanted  beside  the  hole 
the  animal  had  prepared. 

Nut  planting,  however,  is  a  simple  matter  for 
the  sportsman  hunting  in  the  Fall  when  the  nuts 
are  dropping  from  the  trees.     The  only  tool  he 
needs  in  planting   walnuts,    butternuts,   hickory 
and  other  nuts  is  a  small  garden   trowel  or  a 
sharpened  stick  to  make  a  hole  four  inches  deep. 
If  he  lacks  these,  he  can  use  his  boot  heel  to  drive 
the  nuts  into  soft  ground.     Nut  trees  have  tap 
roots  and  should  be  planted  40  feet  apart  in  good 
deep  ground,  where  they  will  not  interfere  with 
farming,   preferably   on   the   edge   of   woods   or 
along  country  roads,  as  both  nut  and  fruit  trees 
require  sunshine  to  mature.     Walnuts  and  but- 
ternuts  have   a   hull    which   contains   fertilizing 
elements,  so  the  hull  preferably  should  be  left 
on   the   nut,   but   crushed   with   the   heel   when 
planted.     Hulled  nuts  will  grow,  but  they  should 
be  planted  in  the  Fall  before  they  dry.     If  squir- 
rels, the  original  nut  planters,  are  likely  to  dig 
them  up,  place  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  chicken  wire 
over  them;  these  should  be  removed  in  the  Spring 
before  the  nuts  sprout. 

During  the  present  depression  many  of  our 
unemployed  have  gathered  and  sold  nuts.  Nut 
kernels  have  many  uses  and  are  a  delicious,  valu- 
able and  wholesome  food. 

''It   takes    33    pounds    of   food   to   grow   one 
pound  of  meat  in  a  steer.     Every  pound  of  milk 
takes  5  pound  of  food  to  produce.     A  pound  of 
eggs  takes  20  pounds  of  food  for  the  hen.     But 
it  is  rehably  stated  that  one  pound  of  walnut 
meats  has  the  value  of  5  pounds  of  eggs,  9^2 
pounds  of  milk  or  4  pounds  of  beef  loin.     Nuts 
are  rich  in  proteins,  oils  and  starches,  one  kind 
having  more  of  one  and  less  of  another  food  ele- 
ment.     Walnuts  are   rich   in   oils   and   protein 
with  less  starch.     Chestnuts  have  less  oil   and 
more  starch.     But  a  mixed  nut,   vegetable  and 
cereal  diet  can  be  readily  made  complete  with 
practically   no   meat.      Nuts   contain   important 
vitamines  also."* 
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A  farmer  in  Iowa  recently  paid  off  a  large 
mortgage  on  his  farm  by  selling  the  black  walnut 
trees  on  his  woodlot,  reahzing  from  $25.00  to 
$235.00  a  tree. 

Many  of  us  insure  our  lives  for  the  benefit  of 
our  children.  Why  not  plant  a  grove  of  nut 
trees  for  the  benefit  of  posterity?  For  the  value 
of  these  trees,  both  aesthetic  and  commercial,  is 
unchallengable  and  in  augmenting  your  posses- 
sions  by  planting  them  you  will  also  have  the 
joy  of  knowing  that  you  are  providing  food  for 
the  wild  life  of  the  nation. 

There  is  no  more  timely  project  or  worth- 
while  program  in  which  our  people  can  engage 
than  in  helping  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 

*"Nut  Growing,"  by  Morris.      Page   25. 
co-operating    agencies    in    realizing    the    slogan, 

''Help  America  Bring  Back  Her  Native  Nut  and 

Fruit   Trees   for  the   Benefit   of   Humanity   and 

Wild  Life.^^ 
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Forest  Sponge  Holds 

Floods  in  its  Meshes 

The  extent  to  which  forests  aid  in  preventing 
floods  is  shown  by  actual  measurements  made  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

In  the  Ohio  Valley,  forest  soil  is  15  to  30  per 
cent  more  porous  than  field  soil  and  absorbs  50 
times  as  much  water  as  bare  soil.  Even  pastures 
absorb  only  a  third  to  a  twentieth  as  much  rain- 
fall as  forests.  The  spongy  forest  soils  absorb 
more  water  not  only  in  single  but  in  successive 
storms — an  important  item  in  flood  control. 

On  23  small  watersheds  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Mississippi  the  run-off"  from  forested  land  for 
1  year  was  only  38  cubic  feet  of  water  per  square 
mile  per  second,  but  from  grassed  and  abandoned 
lands  it  was  more  than  10  times  as  much,  and 
from  denuded  lands  was  1,304  cubic  feet  a  sec- 
ond per  square  mile,  or  nearly  35  times  as  great 
as  on  the  forested  land.  There  were  no  flood 
conditions  from  forest  run-off,  but  maximum  run- 
oflF  from  other  lands  often  reached  flood  propor- 
tions. 

Near  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  run-off  in  a  cotton 
field  averaged  58  per  cent  of  the  precipitation, 
and  for  some  rains  was  as  high  as  96  per  cent,  but 
was  less  than  1  per  cent  in  an  oak  forest. 

Removal  of  the  litter  from  pine-hardwood  plots 
in  the  Southern  Appalachians  increased  run-off 
from  10  to  150  times. 
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water  supplies. 

10.  Lovers  of  Nature. 

1 1 .  Everyone  else  interested  in  forest  preserva- 
tion. 

Now,  briefly,  let  us  follow  a  few  of  the  items, 
of  this  program  in  order  to  see  what  has  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  Association's  dissemination  of 
information  and  determination  to  develop  con- 
certed action. 

1.  There  has  been  developed  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania a  very  definite  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  forest  protection.  State  Forests  and  tree  plant- 
ing. There  is  not  yet  a  decided  opinion  upon 
the  necessity  of  protected  forests  as  an  important 
factor  in  flood  control  and  an  adequate  water 
supply,  upon  the  importance  to  land  owners  and 
to  community  of  forest  management,  nor  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  well-rounded  forestry  program 
for  the  State  and  the  individual.  Neither  is  there 
an  active  public  opinion  which  demands  the  use 
of  natural  resources  as  against  the  continued 
waste  of  such  resources. 

2.  The  Association's  efforts  to  have  the  State 
devote  a  large  area  of  non-agricultural  land  to 
forest  culture  resulted  first  in  the  appointment  of 
a  Forestry  Commission  to  study  the  situation  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Legislature.  Dr. 
J.  T.  Rothrock  was  the  Botanist  member  of  that 
Commission.  The  report  was  published  and  pre- 
sented to  the  1895  Legislature.  That  General 
Assembly  created  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  provided  for  a  Commissioner  of  Forestry  as 
an  oflicer  of  that  department.  This  Law  of  1895 
also  provided,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  ''have  direct  charge  and  control  of  the 
management  of  all  forest  lands  belonging  to  the 
Commonwealth.''  But  the  first  legislation  ob- 
tained for  the  purchase  of  forest  lands  did  not 
come  until  1897.  Then  land  sold  for  taxes  might 
be  bought,  also  three  forest  reserves  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  three  large  rivers.  These  lands 
were  to  be  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  water  supply  at  the 
sources  of  the  rivers,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  and  their  prop' 
erty  from  destructive  floods.  The  appointment 
of  the  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  as 
a  member  of  the  Forestry  Reservation  Commission 
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was  a  legislative  expression  that  these  reserva- 
tions were  to  be  considered  as  a  health  measure. 
Land  was  purchased  under  both  these  laws  and 
immediately   the   problem   of   management   pre- 
sented itself.     The  Association  saw  the  need  of 
setting  up  the  forestry  work  as  an  independent 
function  in  the  State  Government,  and  in  1901, 
a  separate  department  was  created.     Governor 
Stone  appointed  Dr.  J.  T.   Rothrock,   Commis- 
-sioner  of  Forestry  as  the  head  of  the  new  depart- 
ment,  and  stressed  his  desire  that  the   forestry 
reservations  would  become  the  recreation  grounds 
of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Land  purchase  has  continued  until  today  the 
Commonwealth  owns  as  State  forests,  1,600,000 
acres.  Millions  of  people  find  some  form  of 
recreation  on  these  acres  each  year.  Timber  is 
growing  rapidly  because  of  protection,  but  your 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  mere  change 
in  ownership  from  private  or  corporate  hands  to 
the  Commonwealth  has  not  protected  the  people 
and  their  property  from  floods. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  State  Forests,  the  As- 
sociation has  more  recently  been  instrumental  in 
having  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commis- 
.sion  purchase  the  Tionesta  tract  of  primeval  for- 
est comprising  4000  acres  and  made  a  part  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  but  at  the.  same  time 
«et  apart  for  special  study  of  primeval  conditions. 
3.  The   land  purchase  program  of  the   State 
led  directly  to  the  carrying  out  of  another  part 
of  the  Association's  program,  namely  the  develop- 
ment of  a  school  of  forestry.     Agitation  in  this 
country  for  a  professional  school  began  at  least 
as  early  as  1875  and  probably  earlier.    The  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association  worked  along  three 
separate  lines.     There  had  been  some  efforts  to 
have   forestry  taught  at   the   State  Agricultural 
Colleges  before  the  Association   was  organized. 
Following  this  suggestion  eflForts  were  made  to 
have  a  course  in  forestry  established  at  our  own 
State  College.     Professor  Buckhout,  a  member  of 
the  Forestry  Commission  of   1887,  conducted  a 
series  of  lectures  on  forestry  and  carried  on  some 
planting  experiments  at  State  College.    The  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  endorsed  the  idea,  but  no 
full  course  in  forestry  was  developed  there  until 
1907.      In   the   meantime,    the   Association   was 
closely  related  to  activities  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  in  1889  the  trustees  established 
a  chair  in  forestry  at  the  University  to  be  filled 
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as  soon  as  money  could  be  raised  to  endow  it. 
The  Association  tried  to  raise  sujEcient  money, 
but  no  chair  of  forestry  in  this  University  has 
ever  materialized.  Then  the  Association  tried 
several  other  plans  to  establish  a  school  of  for- 
estry separate  from  any  other  institution.  The 
purchase  of  Pennsbury  was  suggested.  Later,  the 
tract  of  which  Eagles  Mere  is  a  part  was  sug- 
gested as  a  proper  location  for  a  professional 
school.  Other  plans  were  offered.  Cornell,  Bilt- 
more  and  Yale  schools  were  established  but  noth- 
ing in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1902  the  State  Forester  was  sent  to  Mont 
Alto  to  begin  the  task  of  making  over  the  State 
Forestry  Reservations,  according  to  some  of  the 
principles  of  forest  culture  and  management.  He 
was  given  two  student  assistants,  later  three  and 
then   four.      It   was   Dr.    Rothrock's   idea,    and 
strongly  supported  by  the  Association,  that  the 
State  forests  should  be  cared  for  by  men  trained 
in  forestry  and  not  by  woodsmen  appointed  on 
the  basis  of  how  they  voted.    The  experiment  of 
the  young  forester  was  watched  and  approved. 
Then  came  the  demand  to  establish  a  school  of 
forestry,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Forestry  on  a  forest  reservation  and  to  train 
men  for  its  own  use.     In  1903  the  State  Forest 
Academy  was  established  at  Mont  Alto  in  the 
home  of  George  B.  Wiestling,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Forestry  Commission  of  1887.    It  con- 
tinued as  a  part  of  the  department's  work  until 
the  school  had  more  than  met  its  purpose.     In 
1929  the  Mont  Alto  facilities  were  turned  over 
to  State  College  to  supplement  their  very  inade- 
quate facilities  at  State  College.     The  graduates 
of  the  department's  institution,  under  the  Com- 
missionership   of  Honorable   Robert   S.   Conklin 
put  Pennsylvania  forestry  and  Pennsylvania  State 
forests  in  the  front  rank. 

4.  The  education  of  our  people  along  forestry 
lines  has  been  established  in  our  public  schools, 
not  as  a  separate  subject,  but  through  numerous 
suggestions  in  the  syllabus  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  by  reason  of  which  both 
teacher  and  pupil  study  some  phase  of  forestry 
in  most  of  the  courses  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  every  grade. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  protection  of  forests 
from  fire,  the  Association  immediately  began  an 
agitation  for  the  better  enforcement  of  the  few 
laws  then  on  the  statute  books.     Not  much  suc- 
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cess  was  obtained.  Then  constables  were  made 
ex'officio  forest  fire  wardens  as  a  compromise 
measure.  Again  the  Association  did  not  want  to 
be  responsible  for  the  establishing  of  several  thou- 
sand jobs  to  be  filled  by  either  or  both  political 
parties.  They  preferred  to  maintain  their  for- 
estry program  on  the  basis  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  and  to  enlist  the  support 
of  the  leaders  of  both  parties.  But  this  plan  did 
not  work  out  satisfactorily.  In  1909,  as  a  dubi- 
ous experiment,  a  system  of  forest  fire  wardens 
was  established  by  law  and  the  thing  happened 
that  the  Association  was  afraid  of  from  1887  to 
1897.  In  1915  a  new  set-up  was  provided  and  a 
system  of  wardens,  based  on  ability  and  efficiency 
of  service,  was  developed.  As  a  result  of  this 
policy  and  a  continunity  of  leadership  throughout 
the  last  20  years,  Pennsylvania  forests  are  gradu- 
ally coming  back  and  the  old  Pennsylvania  desert 
is  about  a  thing  of  the  past. 

6.  The  Association  advocated  reforestation  and 
has  constantly  endorsed  a  program  of  tree  plant- 
ing.   About  the  time  of  the  first  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  providing  for  Arbor  Day,  there  was 
presented  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  forest  tree  nursery  by  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  the  distribution  of  the  seedlings 
without  cost  to  the  farmers  who  would   plant 
them  along  streams  and  on  waste  cleared  land, 
especially  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 
The  principle  of  this  bill  was  supported  by  the 
Association,  but  nothing  materialized  until   the 
Department  of  Forestry  had  developed  its  nur- 
series.    From  them  there  have  been  shipped  and 
planted   in   Pennsylvania   on    State   and   private 
lands  179,000,000  seedlings  and  transplants.  The 
planting  possibilities  based  upon  the  program  of 
soil  stabilization,  the  changing  of  non-productive 
land  to  productive  areas,  flood  control,  water  sup- 
ply, taxation  and  other  items  call  for  an  annual 
planting  of  at  least  150  million  little  trees  instead 
of  10  million  or  less  annually.     The  commercial 
nurserymen  of  Pennsylvania  object  to  the  State's 
raising  and  distributing  forest  tree  seedlings,  but 
they  are  not  solving  the  problem  nor  meeting  the 
current  needs. 

7.  Forestry  as  a  system  of  forest  management 
was  to  be  advanced  by  a  reduction  of  taxation  on 
forest  land.  The  idea  that  taxes  should  be  paid 
at  the  time  the  forest  crop  was  harvested  instead 
of  annually,  as  other  property  taxes,  was  advo- 


cated very  early  by  those  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association.  Laws  pro- 
viding for  rebates  in  taxes  were  fostered  and  fi- 
nally put  into  effect,  but  in  a  very  short  time  they 
were  declared  unconstitutional.  Then  came  the 
campaign  under  S.  B.  Elliott  and  Dr.  H.  S. 
Drinker  for  the  Auxiliary  Forest  Reserves.  The 
bills  were  pushed  through  the  Legislature  and 
approved  in  1913.  But  Httle  or  no  progress  was 
made  in  the  matter  of  reducing  taxes  on  forest 
land.  Few  people  took  advantage  of  the  laws. 
Recently  they  were  declared  unconstitutional  and 
a  new  law  has  been  passed.  Its  stability  is  ques- 
tioned already,  so  this  question  is  still  open. 

8.  The  Association  recognized  the  value  of 
forests  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and  recrea- 
tion. It  has  consistently  advocated  the  develop- 
ment of  parks,  both  in  city  and  in  forests.  The 
City  Parks  Association  of  Philadelphia  is  a  direct 
off-shoot  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. The  use  of  State  Forests  for  sanitoria  was 
begun  in  1902  by  the  Department  of  Forestry. 
The  opening  of  all  State  forests  to  the  people  of 
the  State  for  their  enjoyment  was  first  advocated 
by  the  Association  group,  expressed  officially  by 
Governor  Stone  and  made  a  matter  of  policy  by 
the  Department  of  Forestry  ever  since  its  estab- 
lishment. There  are  now  approximately  5  mil- 
lion people  using  the  State  forests  annually  and 
with  the  CCC  now  available,  recreational  devel- 
opment is  progressing  rapidly.  It  needs  careful 
guidance. 

This  paper  has  not  touched  all  the  high  points 
in  the  history  of  forestry  in  Pennsylvania  and 
only  a  very  few  of  the  most  interesting  details, 
but  has  set  forth  rather  the  germs  from  which 
have  come  the  encouraging  forest  conditions  of 
today.  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
deserves  most  of  the  credit  for  a  consistent  ad- 
vance along  sensible  policies  with  respect  to  gov- 
ernmental activities  and  for  the  widespread 
aggressive  public  opinion  in  favor  of  forests  and 
forestry.  The  Association,  however,  had  the  as- 
sistance of  other  groups  and  in  return  extended 
its  help  where  needed.  The  press  throughout  the 
State  has  always  been  favorable  to  the  Associa- 
tion's program,  organizations  of  all  kinds  endorsed 
the  Association's  resolutions  because  they  did  not 
suggest  the  impossible,  nor  promise  a  Utopia  at 
once.  Its  members  can  well  be  proud  of  their 
Association,  and  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 


can  well  afford  to  give  it  their  most  generous 
support. 


New  Objectives  in  Forestry 

Continued  from  Page  Fourteen 

State  Governments  should  undoubtedly  forever 
hold  in  trust  as  a  heritage  rightly  belonging  to  all 
the  people. 

Forest  Recreation 

The  growing  importance  of  forests  as  recrea- 
tional areas  is  now  everywhere  being  recognised. 
The  term  ''recreation"  is,  however,  so  broad  and 
the  popular  conception  so  identifies  it  with  ath- 
letic sports,  dance  halls  and  music  that  to  many 
of  us  there  is  great  danger  of  overlooking  the  in- 
herent value  of  forests  as  natural  rather  than 
artificial  playgrounds.  But  now  that  increasing 
multitudes  of  people  are  fast  becoming  outdoor 
enthusiasts  it  is  high  time  that  foresters,  rangers 
and  park  naturalists  should  show  them  the 
unique  opportunities  of  the  forest  wilderness.  Ball- 
fields,  golf  links,  tennis  courts,  music  and  dance 
halls  can  be  found  or  easily  made  in  every  city 
park;  already  we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
auto  roads  and  boulevards.  Why,  then,  intro- 
duce these  forms  of  play  in  the  forest  wilderness, 
destroying  its  silent,  restful  beauty  and  truly 
recreational  and  inspirational  values?  We  may 
need  more  rural  peace  and  beauty  in  our  big 
cities,  but  certainly  we  do  not  need  more  of  the 
noise  and  sights  and  smells  of  the  city  in  the 
open  country!  Let  us  learn  to  enjoy,  and  teach 
others  to  enjoy,  the  woods  and  the  wilderness  as 
nature  made  them. 

I  am  optimist  enough  to  believe  that,  just  as 
we  are  beginning  to  find  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple perhaps  even  a  majority  who  actually  prefer 
good  clean  plays  and  picture  shows,  so  also  when 
they  have  leisure  to  break  away  from  work  and 
get  out  of  the  city  they  prefer  the  unspoiled 
forest  to  the  man-made  park.  Let  us  have  good 
auto  roads  to  get  us  to  the  edge  of  the  woods; 
but,  when  we  get  there  let  us  abandon  our  cars, 
shut  out  the  honk  of  the  horn  and  the  smell  of 
the  gas,  and  follow  the  wilderness  trail  on  foot 
or  horse,  where  we  can  enjoy  the  silence  and 
beauty  of  the  trees,  fresh  air  and  the  pure  water 
of  unpolluted  streams,  the  flowers  and  ferns,  the 
birds  and  mammals,  and  all  the  "creatures  of  the 


wild."  Even  the  hunter,  if  he  is  not  just  a 
killer,  soon  learns  to  cast  aside  his  gun  in  places 
like  these  and  carry  instead,  his  fieldglass  and 
camera.  For  the  far  larger  number  of  vaca- 
tionists who  never  hunt,  nothing  in  the  town  and 
city  park  can  compare  with  the  fun  of  a  wilder- 
ness hike,  supper  by  a  well-guarded  campfire,  and 
night  in  a  cozy  tent  or  forest  cabin.  And  for 
the  ever-growing  body  of  nature  students,  what 
a  new  thrill  there  always  is  in  the  unspoiled 
wilderness  with  its  never  ending  opportunities 
for  finding  rare  plants  and  birds,  listening  to 
some  new  bird  song,  or  perchance  catching  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  fox,  bear  or  deer!  And — 
lastly — what  a  tragedy  that  so  many  otherwise 
well  equipped  and  well  managed  Summer  Camps 
should  devote  so  much  of  their  program  to  a 
regular  routine  of  games  and  athletic  sports  and 
neglect  to  teach  their  boys  and  girls  the  nature 
lore  and  the  woodcraft  which  they  can  so  seldom 
enjoy  during  their  nine  or  ten  months  in  a  city 
school! 

In  this  connection,  all  who  have  seen  the  wil- 
derness area  on  old  North  Mountain,  covering 
parts  of  Sullivan,  Wyoming  and  Luzerne  Coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania,  with  its  clear,  splashing  trout 
streams  and  waterfalls  and  its  impressive  rem- 
nants of  virgin  hemlock — hardwood  forest 
around  beautiful  Lake  Ganoga  and  along  the 
banks  of  Kitchen  Creek  must  realize  that  here  is 
one  of  the  finest  recreational  and  wild  life  areas 
which  should  by  all  means  be  taken  over  as  a 
State  Forest  Park  and  Game  Sanctuary.  Next 
to  the  Tionesta  tract  in  Warren  and  McKean 
Counties,  this  North  Mountain  forest  contains 
the  largest  and  finest  virgin  hemlock  now  left  in 
Pennsylvania.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  it  is 
already  flanked  by  large  holdings  of  State  Game 
Lands  would  make  this  region  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion in  safeguarding  our  future  wild  life 
resources. 

Surely  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
could  render  no  finer  service  than  to  help  in 
bringing  to  an  early  and  successful  conclusion  the 
negotiations  for  the  public  ownership  and  control 
of  this  magnificent  tract  already  underway  be 
tween  the  family  of  the  late  Col.  R.  Bruce  Rick- 
etts,  the  present  owners,  and  the  Federal  and 
State  authorities.  Indeed,  it  is  my  own  earnest 
hope  and  suggestion,  based  on  long  and  rather 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  North  Mountain 
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country,  that  the  State  can  not  afford  to  overlook 
this  opportunity,  and  that  the  proposed  State 
Forest  Park  should  include  a  very  much  larger 
area  than  simply  the  Kitchen  Creek  ravine. 

Forestry  for  the  Protection  and  Preservation 

of  Wildlife 

Ignorance  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  many  of 
our  wild  creatures  has  often  led  us  to  greatly 
misunderstand  or  underestimate  their  usefulness 
not  only  to  man,  but  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
nature.  Already  in  our  boasted  modern  civiliza' 
tion  we  have  so  upset  the  natural,  intricate  and 
dehcate  balance  between  man  and  the  plant  and 
animal  life  around  him  as  to  incur  frightful  and 
most  unnecessary  economic  losses — not  to  men' 
tion  the  destruction  of  so  much  beauty  and  happi' 
ness.  We  have  imagined  we  knew  better  than 
nature,  and  so  have  worked  against,  instead  of 
with  her  laws  of  progress  and  preservation.  No' 
where  has  this  been  more  true  than  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture  and  forestry  especially  in  their 
pioneering  stages:  witness  the  drainage  of 
swamps,  over'grazing  of  the  range,  over-cultiva' 
tion  of  grasslands,  and  the  ''one  crop''  systems  in 
the  West  and  South.    Witness  also  the  frightful 


and  inexcusable  destruction  of  our  once  vast  and 
invaluable  forest  resources  and  our  reckless 
''cut'out,  get-out''  and  "get  rich  quick"  methods. 
And  who  dare  say  how  much  of  this  wastefulness 
was  due  to  greed  rather  than  to  need?  The  ''sav 
ages"  so'called,  our  own  Indians  too,  understood 
nature  better;  they  killed  and  cut  largely  for  food 
and  human  needs.  But  white  man  especially  in 
modern  times  when  he  had  every  reason  to  know 
better,  has  generally  killed  and  cut — not  for 
need — but  for  sport  and  money! 

Of  course,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  every 
rule,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  make  my  indictment 
of  man — ''the  greatest  predator  of  them  all" — too 
sweeping.  Ignorance  does  sometimes  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  But  ignorance  itself  is  hardly 
justified  when  most  of  us  now  enjoy  unrivalled 
opportunities  for  ascertaining  facts  and  drawing 
fair  and  right  conclusions. 

But  before  we  can  lay  down  a  wise,  long  range 
program  of  forest  management  which  will  protect 
and  restore  our  wild  life  and  also  restore  and 
maintain  the  essential  balances  of  life,  let  us  un^ 
derstand  exactly  what  is  meant  by  this  much 
abused  term  "wild  life." 


Everywhere  that  sportsmen  and  conservation- 
ists get  together  nowadays  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  protection  of  "wild  life."  We  must 
have  more  forests,  swamps  and  wastelands  where 
deer  and  bear,  duck  and  water  birds,  grouse, 
pheasants  and  quail  can  breed  and  find  shelter. 
True  enough!  But  what  these  people  generally 
and  obviously  mean  is  wild  "game"  rather  than 
"wild  life" — "game"  which  must  be  protected 
and  propagated  that  it  may  be  killed  largely  for 
the  sport  of  hunting  or  for  its  valuable  pelts  and 
furs. 

To  be  sure,  all  "game"  in  this  sense  is  also 
"wild  life."  But  we  forget  that  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  wild  animals  and  birds  are  not  and 
cannot  be  classed  as  "game."  Indeed,  our  most 
careful  biologists  have  reckoned  that  out  of  some 
2368  species  of  vertibrate  animals  in  the  United 
States — from  fish,  amphibians,  and  reptiles  up  to 
birds  and  mammals — not  more  than  239  species, 
or  about  1 5  per  cent,  can  accurately  be  classed  as 
"wild  game"  or  commercial  "furbearers."* 

As  Dr.  J.  Grinnell  in  a  striking  "Science  Radio 
Talk"  (published  in  the  Scientific  Monthly,  De- 
cember, 1935),  points  out,  "If  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  live  with  Nature  in  peace  and  safety 

to  ourselves we  need  to  return  to  an  attitude 

of  deep  respect  toward  Nature.  The-  relation' 
ships  which  have  been  set  up  through  the  ages 
between  wild  birds,  mammals,  and  plants,  in  fact 
among  all  forms  of  life,  cannot  be  distributed 
unless  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  consequences — 
and  these  may  be  exceedingly  serious  for  us.  .  .  . 
We  should  proceed  with  caution  befitting  our 
inadequate  knowledge  and  above  all,  we  should 
avoid  the  captious  heedlessness  that  has  charac- 
terized our  exploitation  of  our  surroundings  so 
often  in  the  past." 

According  to  a  recent  statement  by  a  regular 
staff  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion a  careful  study  of  the  vicious  "bounty  sys- 
tem" in  our  State  shows  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  the  payment  of  over  $1,000,000  in  "re- 
wards" for  wild  cats,  gray  foxes,,  weasels  and 
goshawks  had  been  of  little  or  no  avail  in  con- 
trolling the  numbers  of  these  so-called  "noxious" 
animals  or  "predators,"  except  in  the  case  of  the 
wild  cat.  This  is  an  honest  and  frank  admission 
fully  confirming  what  careful  students  have  al- 

*Scc    W.    L.    McAtee:    "Conservation   of    Game   or 
Wild  Life— Whichr^  Sci.  Mo.,  Feb.,  1934. 


ways  pointed  out— that  our  State  bounty  system 
was  not  only  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
but  largely  useless,  and  often  very  harmful. 
Unfortunately  what  the  Game  Commissioners 
apparently  do  not  yet  like  to  concede  is,  that  by 
this  system  we  have  destroyed  thousands  and 
thousands  of  animals  and  brought  the  bobcat 
perilously  near  to  extinction— animals  many  of 
which,  though  classed  as  "predatory,"  filled  a  use- 
ful place  in  the  general  economy  of  Nature. 

Why,  for  example,  allow  our  deer  to  multiply 
to  such  an  extent  both  in  the  Federal  and  State 
forests  of  the  East  and  West  that  they  cannot 
find  enough  fodder  to  live  on  even  by  encroach- 
ing on  the  farmers'  crops,  and  then  try  to  reduce 
their  numbers  by  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  does; 
when  Nature  left  alone  was  able  to  control  the 
balance  by  means  of  wolves,  coyotes,  grizzly 
bears,  cougars  and  wild  cats? 

Man  claims  the  right  to  kill  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  game  animals  just  for  sport.  Why,  then 
grudge  to  these  splendid  carnivorous  animals 
their  infinitely  smaller  share  killed  only  for  food, 
even  though  the  old  wolves  and  coyotes  did  and 
still  do  sometimes  kill  domestic  stock  from  the 
great  herds  of  the  West?  Why,  especially  when 
much  of  their  prey  consists  of  old,  defective  and 
crippled  animals  that  for  their  own  good  and 
man's  should  be  destroyed? 

Now  that  man  has  already  so  profoundly  upset 
the  balance  of  nature  we  cannot,  of  course,  avoid 
making  necessary  readjustments.  But  these  must 
be  undertaken  only  with  greatest  caution  and 
after  exhaustive  study  and  inquiry. 

Granting  that  man  is  "superior"  to  the  "dumb 
animals"  and  has  the  right  to  subdue  for  his  own 
use  both  the  material  and  wild  life  resources  of 
the  world — a  premise  which  some  of  our  best 
scientists  and  humanitarians  have  long  doubted; 
granted  that  hunting  and  killing  for  sport  and 
recreation  is  legitimate  in  a  civilized  age — still, 
what  moral  right  has  one  group  of  men  however 
powerful  and  well  organized  to  dictate  a  policy 
largely  for  its  own  benefit  without  regard  to  the 
common  good? 

What  moral  or  political  right  has  Congress  or 
the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  who  ought  certainly 
to  represent  all  the  people — at  the  behest  of  the 
ranchmen  and  stockmen  of  the  West,  to  extermi- 
nate or  reduce  (i.  e.  "control")  by  poison  and 
trap  first  the  timber  wolves,  and  now  the  poor 
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coyotes,  cougars  and  wolverines,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroy  countless  innocent  small  mammals 
and  birds,  all  because  these  animals  do,  or  are 
supposed  to,  destroy  some  cattle  and  deer  or  to 
rob  the  trapper  of  his  bait  or  prey? 

Again  what  right,  legal  or  moral,  have  any  of 
us  to  ignore  that  great  and  growing  proportion  of 
people— men,  women  and  children— who  love  to 
see  and  study  wild  life  for  its  own  sake?*     To 
these  vacationists  and   outdoor   lovers,   there   is 
always  a  delight  and  a  thrill  in  the  sight  of  every 
unusual  wild  creature.    To  the  smaller  but  ever- 
growing number  of  more  serious  Nature  students, 
there  is  also  untold  interest  and  inspiration  in 
studying  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  wild  things. 
Even  the  hunter  who  is  a  true  sportsman  rather 
than  a  "killer,"   loves  to  seek  the   remote  and 
unspoiled  wilderness  where  the  rare  and  hard- 
pressed  cougar  and   grizzly  and  wolf   are  per- 
chance making  a  last  stand  against  their  most 
terrible  enemy— man.     Indeed,  how  many  of  us 
who  used  to  love  to  carry  a  gun,  as  we  grew 
older  and— let  us  hope— a  little  wiser  and  gent- 
ler and  more  considerate,  how  many  of  us  have 
found  that  it  is  far  more  thrilling  and  worth 
while  and  certainly  much  less  cruel  to  carry  a 
field  glass  and  "shoot"  with  a  movie  or  a  still 

camera? 

In  conclusion,  the  more  we  understand  the 
real  significance  of  this  much  used  and  much 
abused  term  "wild  life,"  the  more  we  shall  learn 
to  think  and  act,  both  in  the  shaping  of  our  forest 
policies  and  in  our  pleasures  and  sports,  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  common  good;  and 
the  more  eager  we  shall  be  to  study,  to  under- 
stand and  to  defend  rather  than  to  destroy  our 
"wild  brothers." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  recent  joint  conference 
held  at  Eagles  Mere  of  the  American  and  Penn- 
sylvania Associations  will  have  accomplished 
much  if  it  calls  attention  to  these  newer  aspects 
of  modern  forestry,  and  helps  to  build  up  a  more 
enlightened  public  opinion  which  will  aid  our 
Federal  and  State  Forest  Services  to  develop  a 
long  range  and  well-coordinated  forest  policy. 
This  policy,  let  me  emphasize  again,  must  include 

♦According  to  the  latest  available  figures  both  Pa. 
and  N.  J.  were  far  ahead  in  number  of  sportsmen  per 
square  mile,  the  figures  being  12.7  and  14.2  respec- 
tively. But  although  Pa.  had  574,690  licensed  sports- 
men in  1935,  there  were  over  seventeen  times  as  many 
people  not  sportsmen. 
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not  only  the  acquisition  and  proper  management 
and  protection  of  second  growth  and  cut-over 
forest  lands,  but  the  immediate  purchase  for  sci- 
entific and  educational  purposes  of  the  very  few 
and  invaluable  remaining  stands  of  virgin  timber 
in  the  Eastern  States.     The  first  cost  of  such 
mature  forest  will  not  be  so  high  as  it  seems  be- 
cause it  will  not  only  represent  a  permanent  in- 
vestment   of    almost    priceless    value    to    future 
generations,  but  also  simply  a  transfer  of  assets 
from    private    to    public    ownership.      Certainly 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  between  a  policy  of 
early  and  certain  destruction  of  such  tracts  for 
private  profit  and  a  policy  of  permanent  preser' 
vation  for  the  public  good. 


The  Michaux  Lectures 

Continued  from  Page  Fifteen 

were  1117  trees  and  shrubs  of  267  species  and 
variety  in  a  nursery  where  they  were  to  "remain 
until  of  a  size  to  be  planted  out  in  the  Michaux 
Grove  or  elsewhere  over  the  park.'" 

At  the  meeting  of  the  society.  May  20,  1877, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  was  introduced  as  a  newly- 
elected  member  of  the  American   Philosophical 
Society.    In  the  minutes  of  the  next  stated  meet- 
ing, July  20,  1877,  it  was  "resolved,  that  three 
copies  of  the  Journal  of  Forestry  be  subscribed 
for  out  of  the  Michaux  Legacy;  one  for  the  so- 
ciety; one  for  the  professor  of  Botany,  Lecturer 
in  the  park;  and  one  for  the  use  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Michaux  Legacy."     This  resolution 
evidently  referred  to  Dr.  Rothrock,  who  was  pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, although  the  next  reference  in  the  minutes 
to  Dr.  Rothrock  is  under  date  of  March  15,  1878. 
The  syllabus  of  Dr.  Rothrock's  lectures  was  ap- 
proved and  the  lectures  were  to  be  advertised  by 
handbills  and  in  not  over  five  newspapers.     Dr. 
Rothrock  was  appropriated  $280.00. 

It  appears  that  thereafter  Dr.  Rothrock  deliv- 
ered each  winter  several  lectures  bearing  upon 
forests  and  forestry.  Although  some  of  the  lec- 
tures were  not  attended  by  large  crowds,  they 
did  attract  considerable  attention  not  only  locally, 
but  throughout  the  United  States.  His  work  as 
Michaux  Lecturer  continued  until  1892,  when  he 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association. 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary 

Continued  from  Page  Eighteen 
dorsed;   that   civil   service   by   provided    for   all 
conservation  agencies;  that  CCC  work  be  contin- 
ued; and  that  reforestation  be  pushed  as  a  remedy 
for  floods. 

After  the  drawing  for  prizes  held  by  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
Many  members  of  the  Association  have  expressed 
the  feeling  that  it  was  the  finest  and  most  enthusi- 
astic meeting  of  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation they  ever  attended. 


by  burrowing  worms,  insects,  plants  and  trees. 
Trees,  shrubs,  and  grass,  says  Mr.  Bennett,  are 
like  the  thick  nap  of  the  towel,  each  leaf  and 
blade  of  grass  a  tiny  dam  to  hold  water  in  one  of 
the  greatest  reservoirs  of  all,  the  soil. 

tVfcKCiREEN    TREES 

FOR  FOREST  PLANTING 


CERTIFIED  White  Pine,  free  from  blister  rust. 

r^fn'^fj:/"*'  V?.'**  ^P'""^*'  S<^*>*<^»^  and  Red  Pine 
and  other  varieties.  Know  our  reasonable  prices 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

"^P'-    ^  FRYEBURG,    MAINE 


Bare  Hill  Like  Table  Top 

When  a  hard  rain  is  falling,  a  bare  hillside  is 
like  a  tilted  table  top,  says  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Water  rushes 
off  the  hillside  just  as  it  does  off  the  table  top. 
But  when  the  table  is  covered  with  blotting  paper 
and  then  a  Turkish  towel,  water  spreads  out 
through  the  nap  of  the  towel  and  is  absorbed  by 
the  blotter.  In  the  same  way,  hillside  vegetation 
retards  the  quick  run -off  of  rain  water,  giving  it 
a  chance  to  soak  into  the  top  soil,  made  porous 


ATLANTIC  NURSERIES,  INC. 
Berlin,  Maryland 

Have  a  nice  stock  of  lining  out  Forestry  mate- 
rial—in Maples,  Ash,  Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  Wal- 
nuts,  Hickory,  Ginkgo.  Assorted  shrubs,  climb- 
ers, wild  roses,  etc. — and  will  be  pleased  to 
send  their  list  or  quote  you  prices  on  your 
wants — Narcissus  bulbs  for  naturalizing  assorted 
— at  ^8.00  per  bushel.     Glad  to  hear  from  you. 

D.  W.  BABCOCK,  Manager. 


SEEDLINGS    AXD    TRANSPLANTS 

FOR  REFORESTATION 


Please  Write  For  Prices 


Clearfield    Rituminous    Coal    Corp. 

t 

Indiana,  Pennsylrania 


October,  1936 


Thirtyone 


; 


n 


With  the  Best  Wishes 
of  a  friend  of 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 


BrRPEE^S 

New  Collarette  Marigold 

CROWN  of  GOLD 


Gold  Medal  Winner,  All- 
America   Selections   for   the 
Best  New  Flower   1937 

Be  among  the  first  to  grow  this 
distinct  new  type  Marigold  in 
your  garden.  Crown  or  top  part 
of  flower  resembles  a  Chrysan- 
themum in  formation,  is  made 
up  of  long,  beautifully  curved 
disc  petals.  The  crown  and  the 
collar  of  big,  broad  petals  which 
surround  it  are  of  clear,  golden 
orange.  Flowers  are  delightfully 
sweet-scented;  foliage  is  entire- 
ly free  of  the  usual  Marigold 
odor.  The  only  Marigold  in  cul- 
tivation with  entirely  odorless 
foliage.  Plants  grow  about  2  ft. 
tall,  bloom  early  and  profusely 
all  summer  until  frost.  Packet 
25c;   %  oz.   $1.00;   postpaid. 

Burpee's  New  Seed  Catalog  Free 
Write  for  your  copy  today 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


573   Burpee   BIdg. 


Philadelphia 
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